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Story Contest, open to Women, has been 
decided. The judges have accepted, from 
nearly Four Thousand Stories submitted, 
fifteen as prize winners. The large prizes, 
the first one being for Five Hundred 
Dollars, have been paid ingold. A list of 
the fortunate writers will be sent upon 


appl ication. The judges were Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
President of the Daughters of Vermont Club, and Editor and 
Owner of ‘‘ The Club Woman’’; Miss Katherine Lee Bates, 
Professor of English Literature at Wellesley College anda 
writer of note; Professor Wm. Vaughn Moody, Professor of 
English Literature at Chicago University. . 


The ‘‘Sorosis’’ Contest, open to Men, 
does not close until September Ist. 
First prize, Five Hundred Dollars--condi- 
tions forwarded upon application. We 
desire also to announce that ‘“ Sorosis’”’ 
shoes for Boys and Girls can now be ob- 
tained at our regular ‘‘Sorosis’’ stores and 
Departments in every large city. A. E. 
Little & Co., Manufacturers of ‘‘Sorosis,”’ 
80 Blake Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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NOTES. 


The club season will soon be upon us again in full force. 


These are vacation days, which accounts for the non-ap- 
pearance of the editor’s “Mellowing of Occasion” this month. 


We have each a club duty for the coming year. Let us 
think it over and arrive at some definite idea of our part in the 
coming work. | 


Shall we try to provide new stimulus for the over-stimu- 
lated, or shall we ask and expect them to bring the results of 
their opportunities to the help of their sisters in the smaller 
clubs? 


The dolce far niente days are nearly over. Is it not time 


we were thinking seriously of these things? 


‘Mary Lyon used for the motto at Mount Holyoke in the 
days when our mothers and grandmothers used to come unuer 
her care “Freely have ye received, freely give,”—although tor 
that, the words originated with a Greater than Mary Lyon. 
What better motto for the club movement? 


A wise woman has said: “The purpose of a club is to 
give its members the ability to acquire or to pursue self-cul- 
ture, and this culture can be made of use in the Kingdom of 
God, in which we are all called to be workers. If our work 
is true and good it will have a place in this kingdom.” 


Don’t imagine that one copy of The Club Woman is 
enough for a club of over ten or fifteen members. It is always 
better to take your own copy, if you can afford the necessary 
dollar. If not, combine with one or two near neighbors; but 
when a club of twenty-five or fifty combine on one copy, no- 
body gets any real good from it. Every well-to-do club should 
take a large number of copies and see that they are properly 
distributed among the members who cannot afford personal 
subscriptions. 


The Editor of 
THe WOMAN 


who speaks before the Wisconsin State Federation 
meeting, November 8th or 9th, will make a few en- 
gagements to address clubs between Boston and 
Denver on dates from October 25th to November 
20th. For subjects, see our Club Lecture Directory. 


ADDRESS: 
MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 


Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley-Ward. 

-(The substance of the following paper was given at the 
Biennial as a sub-topic under “Opportunities of the Federa- 
tion.” It is here presented with various changes, mainly addi- 
tions.) 

HE ideal dress should have individuality, and should 
be practical and beautiful. Dress reforms fail be- 
cause they ignore beauty. Fashion fails because it 
aims at novelty and sensation, with small regard for 

beauty. 

What is beauty? Millet says the beautiful is the suitable. 
Then the unsuitable cannot be beautiful. 

Emerson says: ‘Beauty is simple, and does not add orna- 
ment for ornamcnt’s sake. An increase of fitness to its end is 
increase of beatty; for beauty is organic.” | 

Paris fashions show the eccentric and exaggerated in 
French art reflected in clothes; that is why many of them are 
bizarre and tawdry. 

Let us review what we wear from our heads to our feet, 
setting aside fashion and using common sense as a lens 
through which we shall examine our apparel from the stand- 
ards of morality and beauty! And shall we not resolve to dis- 
card what cannot pass this ordeal; to replace the bad by the 


good, the ridiculous by the commendable, the ugly by the beau-_ 


tiful? 

The task of picturing the ideal is pleasanter than that of 
condemning the real; but only the realization of those that 
exist can pave the way for better conditions. And so I invite 
you to join me in inspecting the clothes we wear. 

First, hats that have no relation to the shape of the head; 
the double-decked, Chinese lantern, inflated balloon, feather- 
farm, bale-of-goods hats. Let us discard them, and put them 
beyond the possibility of resurrection. Let us cremate them 
and scatter their ashes! 

Hats should be as different as their wearers in shape, color 
and size, but they should follow symmetrical lines and be 
‘chosen from an individual standpoint. 

I know women who always wear bonnets that seem to 
complement their faces and forms; they never have to consult 
fashions, but they always look beautiful. 

I know one who for years has had her bonnets made of 
Neapolitan braids, in shapes suited to her head. To look at 
her is like coming upon a spring of cool water in a thirsty 
land. Insulted eyes are calmed and hope revives with its 
eternal power. [Tor cannot we find among our feminine hosts 
the ten true souls who shall yet save Fashion’s Sodom and 
Gomorrah? 

“But those people have an individuality of their own, 
which most people have not,” objects my friend. 

Ah! but no one has individuality until she has done the 
individual things! Every one of us possesses that gift and it is 
what gives value to each one’s place in the world. The most 
interesting people are those who emphasize it wisely. The 
stupidest are those who follow a leader like a flock of sheep! 


Hats should never be worn in audiences, whether of 
church or theatre, and should never appear upon the platform. 
The more becoming a hat (I use the word everywhere as in- 
clusive of bonnets), the more it distracts attention. The ob- 
ject of an audience is attention to a given center, and whatever 
-ynterferes is obnoxious. Hats interfere, be they beautiful, hide- 
ous or simply inoffensive; hence they should be banished. Each 
hat in an audience testifies to the character of its wearer. It 
is a signboard which may be read across any auditorium: “I 
am selfish! I am vain!” 


- 


Hats should never be worn upon the Federation platform, 
not only because the platform should set the example for the 
house, but because the officers and speakers in so important a 
gathering as a Federation should stand for a certain dignity 
and courtesy utterly incompatible with the impromptu effect 
produced by the wearing of a hat. 

I wish there were some magic process by which hats should 
disappear with daylight. They ought never to be worn at even- 
ing gatherings, for they are out of harmony with the spirit of 
such occasions. They belong to the street, and not to the 
house, and are really as much out of place at a luncheon as at 
a dinner party. 

Hats with evening dresses are shockingly inappropriate, 
The combination of a hat with a low-necked dress is ridiculous 
beyond expression, startling in its testimony to the reckless 
vanity of its wearer, and scarcely more harmonious than a muff 
with a bathing suit. 

Hats held in laps are nuisances. Why should they be worn 
in the evening in street cars or public conveyances any more 
than in private carriages? In summer they are not needed, 
and in winter a light hood or head-wrap is more comfortable 
and more easily cared for during an entertainment. At sum- 
mer resorts hats have been discarded even in long drives and 
in calling. Why not elsewhere? 

Hats trimmed with dead birds, or portions of their dis- 
sected bodies, condemn the woman who wears them. The dis- 
play of aigrettes is a disgrace to one who thus adorns herself 
by the sacrifice of the mother-bird and her brood of babies. 
But this department of wicked ornamentation I leave to the 
care of the Audubon Society. 

Hats copied from fashion plates, without reference to the 
face, figure or style of the wearer, are conspicuous on every 
thoroughfare. Who cannot name a sweet, modest woman 
whose headgear should belong to a variety actress? Not un- 
til public schools teach practical art in application to daily life 
will women in masses cease to be walking illustrations of the 
inartistic and unbeautiful. 

Veils! Oh, that they might all be lost! An oculist says 
that “Every dot on a veil is worth five dollars to some ocu- 
list!” 

Veils are barriers; talking through them is as if one kept 
a door half-shut in a friend’s face; wearing them at entertain- 
ments verges upon rudeness! 

Bonnets and veils are symbols of separation, and they are 
therefore enemies to social intercourse. 

I pass by, or under, overhanging cornices of hair. 

What shall I say of choking ouselves to the ears with win- 
ter fabrics in summer weather? High collars make women 
pictures of misery, and but for fashion’s approval would sug- 
gest sore throat bandages. The neck should be dressed in soft 
materials, worn to show the curves of the throat and chin. 

If time has ruthlessly changed those curves to barren lines, 
they should be covered by soft, becoming fabrics—never by 
hard, stiff materials. 

Pockets—Cannot this Federation support its members in 
the demand for pockets?—pockets convenient to the hand, 
and not following the line of the spinal column? An essay 
might be written on this one point. Can woman rise to great 
heights while she voluntarily handicaps herself? Are women 
really afraid of dressmakers? Imagine a man submitting to a 
tailor’s decree and wearing pocketless clothes! 

I need not enlarge on the result of this deprivation. 
Women are often laughing stocks in street cars, where they 
are constantly dropping and often losing purses, handkerchiels 
and the countless things that belong in pockets. And why? 
That a skirt may hang smooth in front, forsooth! 
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Not until we insist on pockets—pockets placed where they 
will be most convenient—shall we ever be our best and do our 
best. Pockets in the back breadths of skirts are simply con- 
spicuous testimonials to the triumph of absurdity over com- 
mon sense, and they cause contempt for their wearers. 

Gloves—Down with the tyrants! They are signs of use- 
lessness. When we want to work, we take them off. Hands 
are tools, and should not be tied up. Let us follow men’s ex- 
ample and be free to wear gloves or not, as comfort and con- 
venience dictate. 

I am not sure that dogs with their chains and whips are 
parts of the toilet; so I refrain from commenting upon them. 

Small waists—Alas! alas! And a young girl naively says 
that playing golf makes waists small! 

Imagine the horror of having the nude figure retain the 
lines of the corseted waist—the foot of the pointed shoe—the 
hand of the tight glove! Think of having our Chinese minister 
ask why we pinch our waists, and why we choose public occa- 
sions for the exhibition of portions of our bodies which we 
conceal under circumstances of greater privacy! 

Another oriental asked why women at balls took clothing 
off from the upper part of their bodies and laid it on the floor 
for people to step on! 

Think of the unspeakably bad effect of tight corsets; the 
harm to the health of women, the imperilling of the life and 
health of their children. Is it for beauty? Look at the models 
shown in fashion plates, and see whether by any stretch of the 
imagination they can be called beautiful. Fashion magazines 
are corrupting city and country by their suggestions in words 
and in pictures. They are holding up false ideals as to form, 
ornament and expenditure, and every one of them is guilty. I 
believe the evil they do far outweighs the good. 

Leaving spider waists and bandaged throats, we come to 
the unpractical fastening of garments. Imagine women need- 
ing to summon chamber maids or bell boys to fasten their 
waists and collars before they go to deliver lectures on com- 
mon sense and independence! A simple-minded person might 
naturally suppose they would first solve the problem of how to 
fasten their clothing without outside aid. 

As for the low-necked dresses to which the Chinese minis- 
ter referred, women should be shamed into never wearing one 
that can possibly be criticised, even by a prude. An indecent 
evening dress is an object lesson in corruption that is not easily 
counteracted. 

Skirts—What a comment it is on our good sense that, with 
waists opening in front, we open skirts behind, with apparently 
no reason except to make getting into them and staying in 
them as difficult as possible! 

Did ever anything mark the slattern so surely as skirts and 
waists parting company and refusing to allow the belt to con- 
ceal their mal-adjustment? Who but a woman would make 
her clothes season after season in impractical ways, and strug- 
gle ineffectually with belts and plackets, when common sense, 
added to a thimbleful of ingenuity, could adjust the most re- 
fractory skirts and waists without the aid of buttons, hooks or 
pins! : 

The gaping of skirts in the back might have suggested the 
simple expedient of opening them in a more sensible place; but 
instead of that it resulted in lacing the plackets over buttons 
—one of the most innately vulgar modes that has ever pre- 
vailed, 

Need I speak of long skirts on the street—unsanitary, un- 
tidy, unbeautiful, disgusting when dragging—and when held in 
the hand or hands, not clearing the ground or else rivaling 
vaudeville petticoats in their possibilities of immodest ex- 
posure! 


It is said that in some telephone stations the girls employed 
are forbidden to wear long skirts because the dust they stir 
injures the telephones. What, then, of the health of human 
beings? Shall women maintain unsanitary conditions about 
their persons, for fashion’s sake and disregard the health of 
the community? If I were the Apostle Paul, I should say, 
God forbid! 

The wearing of long dresses is in opposition to everything 
that ordinarily would be defined as womanly: neatness, mod- 
esty, order, harmony, grace. 

If short skirts were in style, and one woman should make 
such a spectacle in holding up her dress in the back as most 
women now do, the boys in the street would hoot at her—and 
they ought not to be reproved! 

How do women dare advocate sanitary conditions when 
deliberately illustrating unsanitary habits? How dare they talk 
of promoting art in schools and public places while their own 
clothing is an example of what art is not! 

Since we have been in Milwaukee we have had as great a 
variety of occasions as would usually befall us in months. I 
have not seen one where a long skirt was not a nuisance, or 
where a short skirt would not have made its claim to beauty 
by its suitability. This was truest at the receptions, where 
steppers on trains were busy begging pardon of those who 
should first have apologized for wearing them. 

I believe that today the greatest barrier to woman’s 
progress is the wearing of long dresses. 

Imagine a man submitting to a fashion that required him 
to trail his apparel in the dirt, or else go about holding up the 
seat of his trousers! His manhood would suffer just as our 
womanhood suffers. 

“But is not the long skirt more beautiful than the short 
one?” 
Yes, in its proper place, but not elsewhere. Only the suit- 
able is truly beautiful. The long skirt (but never the too long 
skirt) is beautiful only when it is in no one’s way and does not 
need to be held up. 

Should we see Worth’s most exquisite creation for even- 
ing wear, gauzy, flowing, jewel-trimmed, on the laundress at 
her washboard, or the cook at her stove, we would be offended 
by its inappropriateness, not impressed by its beauty. 

I referred to men’s clothes, but I am far from commending 
them. A man’s silk hat is a type of the dominion of fashion, 
and no one can mention any good reason for wearing it. It is 
ugly, uncomfortable, always in the way, out of keeping with 
the lines of the head and absolutely unserviceable. It is a coal 
scuttle to match his poker-and-tongs suit. A man is really a 
lackey to his silk hat. 

Men’s exaggerations almost equal women’s, and their 
styles are inartistic to a degree. But in dress men are practi- 
cal, even though inartistic, while women are inartistic and im- 
practical. 

Not long ago Dame Fashion looked over man’s wardrobe 
to see what she could use for the up-to-date girl. Did she 
take the useful pocket—just one of the fifteen? Did she take 
the comfortable sleeve—the sensible suspenders? No, she 
chose the worst and most uncomfortable part of his costume— 
the high starched collar and clumsy stock—and often used 
them with organdie gowns as midsummer chokers. Some- 
times she added the broad shirt front—the most inartistic part 
of his toilet. Would any man so have overlooked the good and 
seized the bad? 

As for shoes—an essay might be written about them. Chi- 
ropodists say that most feet are pressed out of shape; scientists 
predict that we are approaching a period when human beings 
will have no toes; and physicians tell us that many children 
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are now born with toes undivided. Toes ought to be useful 
and as round as the fingers. It needs little play of the imagina- 
tion to picture a shoe that would be most comfortable and 
beautiful; made of soft leather—thick for walking, thin for the 
house—set on a broad, elastic sole, loose enough to allow free 
play to the motion of the foot, and following Nature’s lines, to 
which feet would soon return if allowed an opportunity. 

Happily the last decade has given Americans a certain in- 
dependence that allows busy women to wear short dresses for 
shopping and errands. There is not this freedom in England. 
We note also that ministers have ceased to preach against bicy- 
cle dresses, and hotels to refuse them admittance. Indeed, bi- 
cycles have been and are the chief dress reformers of the cen- 
tury. 

When we ponder fundamental principles and cultivate our 
consciences until we realize that wrong may be wrong in dress 
as in conduct, the clouds will clear away from our brains. We 
shall realize that clothes should be primarily for comfort, and 
should take care of the wearer—not be taken care of by her. 
We shall be strong enough to wear our clothing on our bodies 
instead of on our minds. 

Why are we women not more sensible and practical? 
Why do we not consider what is suitable, and realize that ap- 
propriateness is the first requisite of beauty? 

What does it mean to us spiritually that we promote con- 
ditions so far from the ideal? 

Confucius said that to know that a thing is right and not 
to do it is weakness. And does not the Bible make that case 
still stronger? 

“Therefore to him that knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” 

I have touched the subject of dress only in outline. There 
are innumerable details to be filled in. I have net even men- 
tioned the artificial reasons which govern the wearing of jew- 
elry. I have not spoken of the contrast between gems worn 
for love of their beauty and gems worn as investments. I have 
not spoken of the children whose clothes we button in the 
back, out of their reach, while we urge them to be self-helpful. 

I have left unsaid many things that might well be said, but 
a volume would not contain them all. 

In spite of discouragements the outlook is not devoid of 
hope. There are some women—a saving remnant—who inva- 
riably wear short dresses on the street. There are some whose 
hats are becoming and beautiful, who do not wear veils or lace 
themselves in corsets, and who do not pinch hands or feet. 
They belong to the noble minority which, if you and I do our 
duty, may become the great majority. 

We women of the Federation can make the fashions if we 
will. The truth is, we are afraid of ourselves and of each 
other. Let us take courage, formulate our ideals in dress and 
be wise in trying to carry them out. 

We must be careful about antagonizing. Rochefoucauld 
said that the man who would rule the world in large things 
must humor it in small things. The woman who wants to do 
great things must not antagonize in dress. My friend wished 
to wear short hair, but her husband protested, saying that she 
did too many short-haired things. 

Beauty is in itself such an unquestioned source of happi- 
ness to the creator and to the beholder that it is its own ex- 
cuse, and a desirable thing. It is a duty to dress well; but the 
laws of health must always be obeyed. Nothing which in itself 
leads to ill-health, weakness or uselessness can be beautiful. 

Individuality should be sought up to the point where it af- 
fronts, and thereby weakens influence. There is great gain in 
choosing a style and clinging to it. This style need not be 
rigid. Skirts may vary in fullness, sleeves may vary in size, 


and yet the general style be maintained. Such practice would 
tend to put value into fabrics rather than into trimmings. 

In older countries, like Russia, Italy and Hungary there 
is less striving after modernity than with us, and more atten- 
tion is paid to fabrics and designs. 

We rarely see truly beautiful garments. Expensiveness 
does not insure beauty. One often searches fashionable gath- 
erings in vain for a single beautiful gown. Elaboration is not 
beauty. Ornament should be a bordering—not the overlaying 
of a fabric. Cutting out one piece of goods to insert another 
makes work, but seldom beauty. 

Beauty follows simple lines, which are restful to the eye. 
It is apt to disappear when attacked with blocks, stripes or 
spots. 

The Greeks had only one word for the beautiful and the 
good. The Greek idea was moderation, and that is a true aes- 
thetic principle. Hence the Greek dress is beautiful for all 
time, while hoops and bustles are happily ephemeral. 

Fashion has no eternal law; but its defenders grow like 
mushrooms when Paris furnishes the spawn. 

Prentice Mulford declares dress to be one of the avenues 
for the spiritualization of the race. Alas that we have blocked 
it with rubbish! 

Clothes influence us for more than we realize: they may 
carry a contagion of health as well as of disease. If we have 
indulged in anger, irritation or anxiety, these thoughts will per- 
vade the garments worn when they were active, and when with 
Kepler we think God’s thoughts, our clothing will carry the at- 
mosphere of consecration as truly as does the surplice of the 
priest. 

We need not begrudge ourselves new clothes. They bring 
new and fresh thoughts. Nature does not wear her old gar- 


ments. Birds change their plumage, animals their fur; why 
should not mankind be arrayed in new beauty? Only let it be 
beauty! 


Color has a definite effect on health, and a mother should 
wear especially beautiful and becoming colors for the sake of 
her children. 

Colors affect mental conditions. When we are melancholy 
we ought to put on our gayest clothes, and when we are sad 
we should never wear black—the symbol of hopeless grief. 
The mourning garb has a disastrous spiritual effect on the 
wearer, on her family, her friends, and the community at 
large. Only fashion could have made possible the wearing of a 
crape veil. It is more conspicuous than any other article of 
apparel ever worn at a time when one would naturally wish to 
be inconspicuous. Fortunately the mourning garb has been 
generally discarded, and is now worn only by a few extrem- 
ists. 

Freedom in clothing helps spiritually, for it is the spirit 
that feels pleasure in beauty and suitability. The mantle of Eli- 
jah was more than a figurative boon to Elisha. 

Dress should be as tasteful in private as in public. We 
cannot be ill-dressed two-thirds of the time and well-dressed 
one-third, and have the shorter period give the permanent ef- 
fect. 

Slipshod dress makes slipshod moods of mind. 

Our Federation meetings afford great opportunities in the 
line of dress, some of them opportunities for restraint. 

Dressing for the platform is a department in itself. The 
dress that is pretty near by is often ineffective at a distance. 
A good body of color is needed to look well across an audito- 
rium, and solid colors are always safe. Only a slight woman 
can afford to cut herself in two at the waist line by wearing 4 
skirt of one color and a waist of another, and even a fairy 
looks better when not so divided. This is not a criticism of 
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the useful separate waist. May it always smile upon us! It is 
so convenient that it clasps hands with beauty, even though it 
be not beautiful. For, although the beautiful must always be 
the suitable, the suitable is not always beautiful. Convenience 
and comfort often demand a constellation of waists to revolve 
about the planet skirt, but every woman will find that the 
waist in which back, sleeves and part of front repeat the color, 
of the skirt, is much more becoming than an abrupt division 
at the belt line. 

Elegant simplicity is desirable. We must not let our Fed- 
eration meetings degenerate into dress parades. It is our 
privilege to stand for a dress that shall be simple and sensible 
as well as beautiful; and common sense and beauty are not 
easily divorced. We have our duties in this direction, and we 
should not neglect them. In matters of dress there is no rea- 
son why the Federation of Women’s Clubs should not super- 
sede the dictators at Paris. 


THE DISCOURTESY OF CLUBS. 

HE confidential communication of the lecturer on the 
first page of the June Club Woman, doubtless found 
many sympathizers. How well we club lecturers 
know that plea of the “low treasury” and the actual 

shaving down to the smallest terms admissible, and some- 
times they are indeed reduced to a pitiful recompense for what 
has cost many days of study, thought and preparation. Very 
likely that same club will pay just five times as much to some 
speaker of the other sex who considers this amount his “low- 
est terms,” not to mention the long and often fruitless cor- 
respondence to which the lecturer is sometimes a _ victim. 
The writer was once obliged to send seven letters to one club, 
partly in reply to various queries which might readily have 
been contained in two of the missives, and after all the ex- 
penditure of time, stationery and postage, when the affair 
was almost settled, the last letter stated that a somewhat 
famous woman (the club’s first choice, the lecturer being sec- 
ond) had earlier in the season been unable to fill that date, 
but recently had unexpectedly arranged to do so, and there- 
fore, “with many regrets they would consider the second par- 
tially-made engagement deferred to another season.” That 
was two years ago, and not a word has been received from 
that club since 

And then the letters, asking for terms and if certain dates 
will be open and available, and when all seems satisfactory— 
price being left with club—that again is the last of it. Doubt- 
less, when the committee met, other lecturers’ letters and 
terms obtained in the same way were compared and choice 
made, or some one had a special favorite to propose who 
would “make a most reasonable price,” and her influence car- 
ried the day. Sometimes the lecturer is kept waiting for weeks 
before a decision is arrived at, quite as often unfavorable as 
favorable, and occasionally, if the former, no reply is vouch- 
safed. 

The coolness with which the matter is dismissed or 
ignored and the evident lack of courtesy and sense of re- 
sponsibility are enough to make one very weary of the un- 
business-like ways of some club officers. It is humiliating to 
be subjected to such experiences, especially in view of the 
quality of some of the letters received. 

Yes, it would be a good thing for women speakers to 
form a society for their protection as suggested. It would 
certainly help to lessen, or at least confront, these open vexa- 
tions. Some clubs and their officials are delightful to recall. 
They are literally “enshrined in memory,” while others, alas! 
One is only too glad to forget. 


THE PASSING SEASON. 


By Mabel Loomis Todd. 


SUMMER which can hold in its prodigal hands a 

total eclipse of the sun, the Passion Play at Ober- 

ammergau and the Paris Exposition, is memorable 

indeed. Specially favored was the eclipse tract of 
May 28th, almost entirely cloudless throughout its length, 
from Mexico and New Orleans to Norfolk, through Portugal 
and Spain, and along the north African coast. Our own sta- 
tion for observation was at Tripoli, in the comparatively 
unknown land of Barbary. It is quite out of the line of 
tourist travel, its life unaffected by European influence. Ori- 
ental in the extreme, it offered unique material on every hand 
—literary, artistic, historical. 

Through the friendship and courtesy of Her Majesty’s 
representative, Consul-General Jago, Professor Todd con- 
verted the roof-terrace of the British Consulate into a tem- 
porary observatory, upon which twelve telescopes were 
mounted and connected with his apparatus for taking many 
solar photographs automatically in a very short time. His 
invention, perfect in its working, produced remarkable results 
on the important day, making over one hundred pictures in 
the fifty-one seconds of totality. In an absolutely clear sky 
a most exquisite corona burned with celestial beauty, while 
the great desert on one side and the blue Mediterranean on 
the other grew dark with strange twilight. Under the moon’s 
shadow all color fled, the stars came out, and Arab and 
Bedouin bent devoutly, as the muezzin’s resonant call to 
prayer echoed from a dozen minarets about us. 

Of the famous Oberammergau play it is impossible to 
give any idea in a few words. The perfection of every part, 
of every mechanical detail, is amazing; and the solemn im- 
pressiveness of it all, of the vast but utterly silent audience 
as well as the earnest performers, is quite beyond written de- 
scription. For hundreds of years the villagers have lived in 
the atmosphere of the great story, and have so grown into 
it that it is actually a part of their daily lives. As they move 
through the tragic drama—Mary, John, the Christus—they 
all seem less assumed characters than that the living, breath- 
ing personalities are before us in this earthly flesh. It is pro- 
foundly affecting from beginning to finish, and the superb 
scenic setting of the little town, in the midst of the Bavarian 
Tyrol, enhances the impression. The Christus is a sweet- 
faced Oberammergau potter, taking the part for the first time 
this year, the celebrated Josef Mayer, who impersonated the 
character in 1870, 1880 and 1890 being now too venerable in 
appearance to continue the part. He is a majestic figure, 
however, as he recites the prologues, and makes a sort of 
centre, a point of departure for all the dramatic chorus effects. 

A stranger contrast than Oberammergau and Paris could 
hardly be imagined, for here is at present collected the bril- 
liancy of this world in even greater measure than usual. It 
would almost seem that the seat of American patriotism has 
been transferred for the time from the United States to the 
gay French metropolis. Mrs. Daniel Manning represents the 
Daughters of the American Revolution very delightfully, and 
is entertaining at the Elysee Palace, her last reception having 
been given to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel C. French. Mr. French’s 
statue of George Washington, presented to France by the 
women of America, and unveiled on the third of July, is a 
noble figure, a worthy gift from the United States to her 
sister republic. Our Ambassador, General Porter, was es- 
pecially graceful in his presentation speech, the first part in 
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English, the latter in French, the acceptance of the statue in 
the name of France by His Excellency, M. Delacasse, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, no less courtly and appropriate, the 
unveiling by Mrs. Manning and Mrs. Jones, the fine inaugu- 
ral address by Colonel Chaille-Long, and Sousa’s Band—all 
conspired to produce this noteworthy moruing. 

On the fourth the Lafayette statue, given by the children 
of America, was unveiled and presented to France through 
our Commissioner-General, the Hon. F. W. Peck. 
bet accepted the gift in a speech full of friendly feeling and 
graceful allusion; and with the dedication poem by Mr. Put- 
nam, the very felicitous words by Mrs. Manning upon La- 
fayette and the national society which she represents, Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s eloquent address, and again the immortal 
Sousa, completed another memorable occasion. Our Am- 
bassador’s reception and the dinners and dances have kept 
us all busy for the week. 

The Exposition has naturally drawn together many promi- 
nent and charming people, in lines scientific, literary and ar- 
tistic, as well as purely social; and the days and nights are not 
long enough to accept all one’s invitations. Our honorable 
Commissioner-General and Mrs. Peck entertain constantly, 
and Mrs. Potter Palmer is, as at Chicago, always “our lady 
beautiful,” her handsome home here the scene of many bril- 
liant gatherings. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of the 
International Council of Women, gave the first reception of 
her summer series this week. There one meets famous 
women from many countries, among them the other day being 
Mile. Monod, president of the Congress Feministe, and Mlle. 
Vidart of Switzerland, now secretary of the International 
Council; Mrs. Peck, chairman of the local board of the Mil- 
waukee Biennial, Dr. Octavia Bates of Detroit and many 
others of whom space forbids mention. . 

Mile. Klumpke, the celebrated astronomer of the Paris 
Observatory, gave, at the Hall of Congresses the other day, a 
truly beautiful paper upon women’s work in her own branch, 
paying generous tribute not only to those whose original in- 
vestigation has become world-widely known, but as well to 
those who write and lecture upon the heavenly science, thus 
bringing it more fully to the world of every day. | 

Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews; Pro- 
fessor Geddes and his charming family from Edinburgh; Mr. 
Hubert Vos, the celebrated Dutch artist, whose ethnologic 
types are attracting so much attention, painted as these were 
through several years of travel around the world with his 
lovely Hawaiian wife—all have houses here, and are enter- 
taining more or less as this brilliant season goes on. 


All this stimulating variety of people, with the members 


of the old French nobility whom one meets in other circles, 
are making a unique summer, and one which it will be always 
a privilege to have experienced. 

Paris, 7th July, 1900. 


The July number of The Club Woman is almost wholly 
devoted to the “Story of the Fifth Biennial.”” When the first 
number of The Club Woman, dated October, 1879, was in prep- 
aration, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent it greetings, in which she 
happily said: 

We wish that the success of the new venture may be rapid 
and complete. And if our friend, the editor, Win—slow, we 
have great faith that she will win by the prudence and perse- 
verence which make “fast at last.” 

The unanimous vote by which The Club Woman was made 
the official organ of the General Federation, on June 8, is a 
justification of Mrs. Howe’s faith—Woman’s Journal. 


Pres. Lou- 


RELATION OF THE STATE FEDERATION TO THE 


COUNTRY CLUB. 


By Mrs. Sarah Treat Child of Roseburg, Oregon. (Given at 
the Oregon Federation First Annual Convention). 


CLUB is really much more to the country woman 
than to her town sister. Any of you who hive lived 
in small towns know the routine of the winter’s 
season. The everlasting sameness of the days, or 
rather the afternoons, for the mornings are full of the necessary 
oiling of the household machinery, the evenings are devoted to 
husband and family, but the afternoons, with their due allow- 
ance of mending or sewing, are often left comparatively va- 
cant. There are no winter sports, and in our town but little 
social life. So to some of us the club fills up the gap. 

“What hicherto has been mere browsing among books, 
listless or aimless reading, under club direction and stimulus 
becomes a connected whole. At the end of a term, on retro- 
spection, the cluh-woman finds a mass of digested reading ac- 
complished that surprises herseif, although she may be an om- 
nivorous reader. 

“No one will deny the amount an individual gains from a 
club. Yet if that were the only end, it might be designated as a 
selfish one. But the community is strengthened. The aim of 
all clubs, no matter what methods are pursued, we mutually 
agree, is culture. Culture not only for ourselves but for every- 
body, whether everybody is willing or not. The very nature 
of culture, as Matthew Arnold tells us, is that ‘it indefatigably 
tries, not to make what each raw person may, like the rule by 
which he fashions himself, but to draw ever nearer to a sense 
of what is indeed beautiful, graceful and becoming, and to get 
the raw person to like that.’ For ‘culture has one great pas- 
sion—the passion of sweetness and light. It has one even 
greater—the passion of making them prevail.’ 

“A village improvement society or a sanitary club shows 
its work at once in cleaner streets and whole sidewalks, or im- 
proved sinitation. A literary society’s results are slower, but 
no less wholesome. Among a few of the thumb-marks of the 
club interest you find improved home decoration, more harmo- 
nious draperies, the disappearance of the gaudy and the selec- 
tion of the artistic, even in advertisements as bits of decora- 
tion, cultivated ideas in gardening, better taste in music, and 
the respect and desire for good libraries, both at home and in 
the town. ‘Many a club woman dates her wanting a book case 
from her entrance to a club. If a club brought forth no other 
result than a mere respect for good books, would not that be 
a worthy record? 

“As the value of the club is to the individual or to the com- 
munity, so is the state federation to the state. Just as organ- 
ized labor can accomplish more under any condition than can 
the individual, so will state federation accomplish more for the 
spreading of culture than can a local club. State Federation, as 
you have heard from all, is a benefit. You cannot sit down 
and count its favors on your fingers. Its good, just to you 
personally, may seem iar-fetched, but the power is there, and 
can never be gainsaid. As yeast is to bread, so is organized 
culture to the community, town, state, nation. 

“Many of you know ‘Matthew Arnold’s ‘Culture and An- 
archy.’ Especially ought the famous chapter on ‘sweetness 
and light’ be the guide of every club—ves, the guide of every 


right-thinking individual in the land. I cannot help often 


quoting from him. Deo you remember his saying. ‘Not a hav- 
ing and a resting, but a growing and a becoming, is the charac- 
ter of perfection as culture conceives it, and that perfection, as 
culture conceives it, is not possible while the individual remains 
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isolated. The individual is required, under pain of being 
stunted and enfeebled in his own development, if he disobeys, 
to carry orders along with him in his march toward perfection; 
he is required to be continually doing all he can to enlarge 
and increase the volume of the human stream sweeping thither- 
ward?’ Do you not see Federation will help each club in its 
struggle toward this ideal? 

“While the country is a small affair, all the more reason 
that there should be many of them. Practically all present are 
club women, and my suggestions may seem unnecessary or out 
of place. But some of you may know a few places where the 
Middle Ages still hold sway. Can you not help to form an 
all-pervading club in one of these towns I realize the difficulty 
that besets such undertakings, especially if a community be 
proudly listless or stubbornly conservative, or still worse, cold- 
ly indifferent. 

“Your experience might be a good deal like that of Rich- 
ard Stoddard. Perhaps you have seen the story in the 
magazines. The poet’s voice was heard issuing loudly from 
the outer storehouse, as though an earnest discussion was itt 
progress. 

“*What are you doing, dear? presently asked the poet’s 
wife. 

“‘QOpening a can of oysters,’ was the unexpected reply. 

“The sounds of debate presently grew louder, and she 
asked anxiously, ‘What are you opening it with?’ 

“*With an ax,’ came the vigorous reply, followed by the 
sarcastic query, ‘Did you think I was opening it with my 
teeth?’ 

“*No, Richard, I didn’t,’ she sweetly answered, ‘but from 
your language I thought you might be opening it with prayer.’ 

“If any of you try to institute clubs, be careful that you 
take nothing so unwieldy as even a hatchet. Begin most sim- 
ply. Remember that for years, in many women’s experience, 
no systematic reading, not to mention composition, has been 
done. With easy first steps the path to the steep grades is 
much more quickly attained. 

“Of course, the material and environment must determine 
the method of work. But in many of our Oregon communities 
I think interest can be aroused. A few women can join to- 
gether and say: ‘We will have a club. Let us find out how 
many want to join us.’ Let them then form themselves into 
a committee and invite every one, interested or not. Remem- 
ber, the town is a small one, and let there be no caste lines at 
first. That distinction wil] soon settle itself. Have a mecting 
set for a certain day at some one’s home with a good-sized 
room. When the company is assembled, let the chosen 
spokeswoman tell the desires and lay before the guests a sim- 
ple course of reading. Let it be as simple as the reading of 
‘Evangeline’ and ‘Miles Standish’ for the winter. The great 
point is gained by meeting together and discussing. If there 
isn’t time for even this amount of reading—you will find it will 
be lack of inclination at first, rather than of time—let these 
persevering women ask the listless ones to come socially and 
bring their needlework, and let the same persevering women 
take turns reading aloud ‘Silas Marner,’ ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ 
‘David Harum’—something whose inherent story wil! hold at- 
tention. I am sure interest will be awakened. 

“If vour line is not literature, try a mother’s club or a 
musical section. Read the story of a composer’s life; illus- 
trate by the performance of his simpler compositions. These 
plans for forming clubs are, as yor sce, open to many varia- 
tions. 

“In conducting small clubs I should advise the leadership 
method, by which the interest, I think. is held better than by 
the so-called paper method. The paper method has the ad- 


vantage of having each member at some time do an amount 
of deep and earnest study, but at the same time it has the 
drawback that at all other times she has the opportunity of 
relaxing her study. The temptation may be there for her to 
depend entirely on the paper read, for her gain in knowledge 
in subjects other than the one assigned to her. The advantage 
that some papers are of great interest, holding all listeners in 
attentive mood, has the offset that others papers are dry, and, 
the inexperienced author failing to discriminate and reject, al- 
lows the other members to become uninterested and weary. 

“But, again, I say, circumstances must decide, for often- 
times the reading of papers on chosen subjects is the method 
that is safest and ireest irom entanglements, even in small 
towns. The main things in study are interest and absorption. 
One should judge club work as you do generals, or hired girls 
—by results, not methods. When results do not show interest 
and absorption of knowledge, then it is time to adopt other 
methods. 

“Choose a leader for a certain number of meetings, say 
a month. Choose alphabetically, if no better way present. 
Let a modicum of reading be assigned and a set of thought- 
producing questions be taken down by the members. These 
questions must not be mere yes and no affairs, or matters of 
date or settlement, but those calling for criticism, opinion and 
discerning judgment. Such questions can be found in a good 
club magazine, or by writing to some established clubs for 
their past work. We would be glad to lend our notebooks to 
any one desiring suggestions from our methods. If the bureau 
of reciprocity, be established, question work as well as papers 
can be deposited there. 

“When the company meets again, the questions form the 
basis of conversation. Here the leader’s skill appears. She 
must draw ovt some members, or, if need be, check others. 
But the result is obtained—keen interest and keen desire for 
discussion. There are drawbacks in this method, but perhaps 
they are not so disadvantageous to most of the members. It 
secms to bring about the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Each member is thrown on her own responsibility at each 
meeting. Continued depending on others becomes too notice- 
able an action for even a drone to pursue. 

“The ideal club method is a combination of the two— 
something similar to the Seminar of the German universities. 
These are a rather small segregation of students, collected at 
the home of the professor, and quite distinct from the regu- 
lar curriculum lecture work of the class room. A subject is 
chosen, the paper to be written assigned, and on the next meet- 
ing every individual feels it incumbent on himself to discuss 
the paper from his own study of the subject. 

“This is what clubs are striving to do, but often they do 
not get the members to talk easily and fluently. Parliamentary 
clubs, with their limited impromptu speaking, reach this end, 
but they, in turn, lack home study. So there seems to be in 
many clubs the fact that the majority of the members fail to 
talk, while a few talk too much. 

“It is on this helpful interchange of ideas, of mistakes and of 
successes that the State Federation is going to bring aid to 
the country club and city club alike. State Federation will be, 
to quote Matthew Arnold for the last time, what a great man 
of culture is, ‘one who has a passion for carrying from one end 
of society to the other the best knowledge, the best ideas of the 
time.’ ‘This diffusion of knowledge,’ he elsewhere says,‘ seeks 
to do away with class distinctions. It is simply the desire to 
make the best that has been thought and known in the world 
current everywhere.’ In short, federation cannot fail to bring, 
as local club work does now, ‘increased sympathy, increased 


sweetness, increased light.’ ” 
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THE WEDNESDAY CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 


HE Wednesday Club has celebrated its 1oth anniver- 

sary. It takes special pleasure at such a moment 

(when the realization of a happy past, the accom- 

plished work of the present, and the needs of the 

future are passing in review) in recognizing the founders of 
the organization. 

This recognition took the form of a social gathering, at 
the Cabanne Club, upon cordial invitation of the gentlemen. 
Had the day been favorable, breakfast would have been served 
al fresco, the grounds of the club being specially suitable for 
such an arrangement. The cool, rainy day in no wise damp- 
ened the ardor of members, and many more came than the 
cards of acceptance warranted, showing plainly they consid- 
ered the day worthy of special effort. 

The breakfast was therefore served in the spacious rooms 
of the club, the founders, officers and speakers seated at a 
long table in the two large rooms, thrown together, and 
smaller tables arranged throughout the halls and porch. 
There were one hundred and seventy-five present. 

Mrs. Richey, the president, was specially happy at toast- 
mistress, calling out rounds of applause upon each intro- 
duction. 

With a few words of welcome, stating the reason of the 
club’s celebration, the first toast was given to “Our Honorary 
- Vice-President, who made our exeistence possible, the mother 
who bore us and bred us—Mrs. Beverly Allen!” 

Mrs. Allen’s response was in the form of a letter of re- 
gret, which we give in full: 


“Will you have the kindness to convey to the ladies of 
the club my sincere regret that the state of my health will 
not admit of my participation in the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Wednesday Club. Other- 
wise it would have given me great pleasure to bear personal 
testimony to the great value of the organization. It has 
brought woman to a more realizing sense of her individuality, 
and that it is not only her right but her duty to take part in 
all the interests of humanity. I lived at a period when women 
had no rights that anyone was bound to respect, and I am 
therefore prepared to rejoice at the change that has emanci- 
pated her from her old limitations and made her such an im- 
portant factor in the advancement of the higher civilization. 
I trust the good work will go on until ours is a true Re- 
public, where the rights of every class and every individual 
are represented. and where neither physical nor intellectual 
force but moral sentiments shall rule. 

“Very truly yours, 
“P. Allen.” 


The second toast was to “The Shelley Class”—wherein 
originated the first beginnings of our club thought, responded 
to by the first president, Mrs. E. C. Sterling. The introduc- 
tion was one of heartfelt appreciation of the work of the 
class and its members. 

Mrs. Sterling was in her happiest mood, recalling the days 
fifteen years past of the great philosophers of St. Louis, with 
William T. Harris as leader. The Shelley Class enjoyed the 
advantage of the philosophic thought of that time, and “mas- 
ters such as those make disciples.” Shelley himself voiced the 


advanced thought for women, and the class studied, talked 
and wrote along those lines, never anticipating such “longevity 
and notoriety” as have been accorded it. Mrs. Sterling closed 
with the presentation of the Shelley Class record book to the 
club. 


The third toast, with a humorous reference to the early 


life of the club, “The Founders,” was answered with equal 
humor by ‘Mrs. A. H. Blaisdell, the first secretary: 

“Ten years ago in April the ‘forty immortals’ met to listen 
to the paper of one of their members—and then culminated the 
debate upon the stupendous question ‘to be or not to be.’ The 
result of the ballot taken was decidedly favorable. 

“To the looker-on this decision seemed no more than a 
pebble cast into still waters of a conservative society; but its 
ripples have widened until they have reached the outermost 
borders of the state of ‘Missouri, for so far to speak with 
becoming modesty has the Wednesday Club made itself felt. 

“In looking over the year book for 1899-1900 the other 
day, I counted but twenty names still enrolled—besides our 
three honorary members—out of the forty women who 
founded this club. They have scattered; some have gone to 
other centers of club work, some to other lands, while others 
have gone the way of all the earth—have passed beyond our 
human ken, but their faces as memory pictures them come 
up today for remembrance. 

“In recalling those early days of organization when we 
took ourselves very seriously, one of the phases that I recall 
most vividly was the fear that I remember some of us felt 
of woman spelled with a capital W. As a club we would have 
none of her! She was ousted from the place she sought in 
the very club name—the sly thing! And so we negatived one 
sonorous coy nomen after another until “Wednesday Club’ 
was suggested, which means nothing and could offend nobody; 
so this motion carried, and this is how the child of the Shelley 
Class was named. | 

“Woman spelled with a capital W tried once more to in- 
sinuate herself into the first club constitution, but here also 
she was expelled ignominiously, and the articles as finally 
adopted did not even suggest sex, and it might have been the 
articles of incorporation of a men’s club, or a mixed club, 
for all that appeared to the contrary, to which the president, 
the secretary and the treasurer affixed their signatures one 
momentous morning in Judge Breckenridge’s office. 

“As I have perhaps already led you to infer, we took our- 
selves very seriously. You must remember that we stood for 
culture and that we had received great advantages in sitting 
at the feet of masters in literature and in philosophy, but we 
had never attempted to do anything ourselves before. When 
we read our paper, with palpitating heart withal, we made sure 
at least that our phrasing was smooth and sonorous. When 
we ceased there was applause—not the perfunctory sort we 
all know of, which merely means rejoicing that we have at 
last finished—but real cordial clapping. Then we admired 
each other tremendously, and we told each other how much 
profit and pleasure we had received from each other’s papers; © 
we Only wished we could phrase as the essayist phrased—our 
own views in short, but so much better expressed. To this 
loving spirit, born of enthusiastic study and mutual work 
centered about one subject—do not I beg call it a mutual ad- 
miration society—to this loving spirit I want to call the at- 
tention of our younger members. 

“In the course of natural evolution, the club had yet to 
become critical, yes, even hyper-critical, before the turn of the 
evolving screw—if you will permit the illustration—could prove 
its progress. 

“Ten years ago, to speak by the card, on May 14, 1890, 
the Wednesday Club proper-held its first meeting, opening its 
doors that day to twenty-five bran new club women, and hence- 
forth the ‘founders’ were merged in the ‘charter members’ 
of the Wednesday Club.” 


The club having been fairly founded, having a charter 
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membership of sixty-five, commenced its existence on lines 
very similar to those which interested the Shelley members. 
“The Club As It Was” came very forcibly to the minds of the 
older members, through the glass of memory which Mrs. 
John Green held before them. She recalled the time when 
the club was at the courtesy of the hospitality of members 
for an abiding place; when subjects were considered of such 
great importance that even experts would not dare to touch 
them; when it was not dreamed possible that one could “ap- 
peal from the decision of the chair.” 

Then followed “The Club As It Is,” through the eyes of 
a member who stood by it, shared its ideals and aspirations 
from the beginning, Mrs. Wm. E. Ware: 

“Philosophers tell us that the now is but a boundary line 
between the past and the future. A demonstration of the 
linear has then but little importance when we are asked in 
this age to accept a sixth sense and recognize a fourth di- 
mension. The now is not a measure of time; it is the condi- 
tion of motionless eternity which persists, and it must reflect 
what it holds in its content, all the powers and the memories 
of the past, and the potentialities of the future instinct with 
all the ideals. I bespeak your praise not for the few words 
I shall say, but for that which I shall have the wisdom to 
leave unsaid. 

“The club is a means of training, and we must be, for a 
moment, a little introspective if we would know if we are 
what is demanded of the club’s best self. 

“Emancipation, education, realization, are three terms 
of development. The passing of a decade brings to some of 
the founders the fact of unquestioned broadening on the physi 
cal plane. What of the mental! 

“The progress of our artistic sense is shown in the simple, 
modest program for 1890, within card-board covers, as com- 
pared to the complete and handsome deckel-edged copy of our 
latest year book. 

“Growth in our arrangement of topics appears in the 
change from semi-historical study of past eras to the modern 
problems of literature and life which lie at our feet,—though 
what could be greater than “The Nineteenth Century Con- 
ception of Humanity’ which strikes the middle of that first 
course of study. Perhaps we could learn a suggestion for 
today in the line of continuous thought and related, which 
the studies in the various departments dictated. 

“Some of us have learned to guide our timid feet—es- 
pecially on a standing vote—and to control the trembling lips 
when we strive to speak our thought. We have made great 
progress with our drill work, under a remarkably skilful par- 
liamentary leader, which has evolved a president who repre- 
sents the true figure of justice, with the scales in one hand and 
the sword in the other. 

“Do we then never falter? I read lately that most women 
are critics, and we always resent being included with ‘most 
women.’ Emerson says that opinions are accidental in people, 
but I have asked a number of our active members this ques- 
tion, What do you consider the weakness of our club today? 
From many has come this reply in effect, Are we not perhaps 
wanting in the club spirit which produced concentrated and 
unified action; devotion to the work even at a sacrifice of 
personal distinction?? Just what we are, we can best measure 
by the program placed before us for the Biennial at Mil- 
waukee, as given in a Sunday journal. 

“We realize in our daily experience how few people have 
the graceful art of listening. Long ago I met the saying of 
Madame de Stael, ‘Bien ecouter c’est presque a parler,’ and 
that has been a guiding motto of my life. 

“Today has its club message for the ear that thrills to the 


ebbing and the flowing, to the harmonies of the universal, 
and I give you this simple Anglo-Saxon word, Listen!” 

“The Club As It Will Be” was responded to with modesty 
and self-possession by the youngest member of the club, Miss 
Susan E. Williams: 

“Madame President and devoutly honored members of 
the Wednesday Club as it is: Should we, the representatives 
of the Wednesday Club as it will be, appear before you today 
in our own present capacity, in our strength of today, scarcely 
should we venture to speak? For indeed we realize quite 
sufficiently well our unworthiness, our insignificance, our un- 
importance and general inability. Before your knowledge 
and experience we are dumb. The sight of your Executive 
Board in solemn conclave around a table fills us with awe. 
Your power of dealing with large questions at a moment's 
notice fairly staggers us. Your gift of detecting at a glance 
those superlative qualities of secretary or treasurer which 
at the next annual meeting will secure her re-election stirs 
our wondering admiration. That unerring sense of the fit- 
ness of things which enables you to discriminate between the 
accuracy of the expressions, ‘Open Day’ and ‘Special Pro. 
gram Day,’ seems to us to approach the nature of the occult. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for us. We cannot attain 
unto it—as yet. But great is the power of the future. It is 
irresistible, inevitable, dnd its workings are sure. The years 
will come and pass, each one adding to our mental stature, 
until at last we shall find ourselves full-grown, no longer 
daunted by the face of responsibility, but daring to extend 
our hands to receive what you will give. 

“And what is this bequest which you will make us? Do 
not think that we shall fail to appreciate it. It means much 
to you, this institution which you have founded, which you 
are fostering. But it will mean more to us, who so lately 
stood outside its ranks and saw what it meant there. We 
know it not only as an exponent of culture, but as something 
that stands for courage and loyalty, for sympathy and tol- 
erance, for broad, strong womanhood. There are living 
precepts that you will leave us. We shall not forget. As the 
new century swings into its decades and life grows still wider, 
this club may extend its scope and become, who knows how 
potent a factor. We can predict its future? Believe us, it will 
not be unworthy of its present. 

“We beg of you to trust us. For if reverence for the 
standards you have established, if honest endeavor, and if 
a brave heart may avail, we shall not disappoint you.” 

The club by-laws have arranged for no assistance from 
the outside, yet there have always been the best legal au- 
thority, the best financial ability, the finest ministerial wisdom 
at its door—waiting only to be asked—and always freely given. 

Miss Virgina Stevenson seemed the most eminently proper 
choice to respond to the toast, “Our Advisory Board, the Hus- 
bands of the Wednesday Club:” 

“Tt is no doubt fitting and proper that the subject of 
Wednesday Club husbands, a subject highly attractive, uni- 
versally interesting, mysteriously alluring and generously all- 
embracing, should be given to one of the unprejudiced be- 
cause unattached members. 

“The selection of a non-possessor to express the senti- 
ments of the possessed would indicate that a Wednesday Club 
husband should be viewed as one views a landscape—through 
a more or less hazy medium and from a certain distance. In 
fact—perspective is absolutely necessary in both cases; tn 
observing a landscape the observer should stand outside of 
the scene—in scrutinizing a husband the scrutinizer should be 
placed beyond the limit known as personal relation. 

“Having secured a point of observation, what next? 
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“Had I an immortal harp with golden wires I might feebly 
voice the praises of the ‘beauty and tallness and terrible man- 
hood’ of the subject of my theme. But not possessing a golden 
harp, as yet, I am forced to use a more simple means of ex- 
pressing the pleasure and satisfaction felt by the Wednesday 
Club when it realizes that somewhere in the background there 
are husbands to admire, admonish and support it, whenever a 
crisis in the club life arrives. 


“In preparation for the present ordeal, I essayed to gain 
some definite expression of the masculine sentiment in regard 
to the club. I elicited the following: 

“‘QOh, you’re not as blue as you’re painted!’ 

“*VYou are not much given to dangerous fads!’ 

“*You have not really disrupted the home!’ 

“Your temperance in all things is admirable, and I ap- 
prove of you heartily!’ 

“Now, we ‘Founders,’ who have found so much more than 
we ever expected to find, have always known that the husbands 
approved of us. 


“In the past, when we spent a whole winter with that 
most unhusbandlike, though much be-married Shelley, they 
listened to our papers when they were in course of construc- 
tion and commended our ample quotations; and later when 
Wordsworth’s Excursion called for a lavish use of brain power, 
they encouraged us, although they knew that the Excursion 
was no idle summer trip. And when distinguished educators 
from neighboring high-pressure centers have insisted upon 
telling us ‘undisputed things in such solemn ways,’ how nobly 
have they thrown themselves into the breach, by donning their 
dress suits and coming to help make an appreciative audi- 
ence. 


“It is difficult to compute our debt of gratitude to them. 
We can never forget those serious moments when questions 
such as smoke prevention, the tariff, good citizenship and 
parliamentary usage were brought forward for consideration, 
how the husbands loomed up ‘like the shadow of a rock in a 
weary land.’ They told us just what ought to be done, and 
when we in our artless feminine inconsiderateness asked them 
why they had not done it long ago, they smiled the smile of 
toleration and reserve power, and suggested that something 
had to be left for women to accomplish. 


“As for today, they still comfort and console us when we, 
having been caught up in a whirlwind of hasty legislation, are 
suddenly returned to earth to face the consequences. 

“Ah! it is a cold-hearted woman who can speak unmoved 
on the subject of club husbands or husbands with a club! 

“The first man that ever lived in a cave was a club man, 
or rather a man with a club, and we need not cudgel our 
brains over much to find out why it was so. He clubbed every- 
thing. From a primitive man who kept his wife in a cave, 
and used his club for her benefit—to the man of today—is a 
far jump, but does not the man with the club today use it for 
his women-kind? Has not the Cabanne Club solved the prob- 
lem? The cave is a charming club house—the women and 
the men are equally welcome, and instead of one lone woman, 
the man of the club has bidden two hundred and fifty to come 
and share his sylvan pleasures. 


“In conclusion I would say that possibly the Wednesday 
Club may some day become a union of ‘Clubable Souls,’ and 
when this ideal day arrives, it will be largely due to the fact 
that the husbands of the club have shown during the last 
decade a large and generous spirit of appreciation and sym- 
pathy with our efforts to make our lives more interesting, 
more rich in experience and more worthy of being lived side 
by side with the Wednesday Club husband. 


‘“Happy he! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust 
In all things high comes easy to him.’ ” 


“Ourselves,” in all that the word implies, was given to 
the clear, broad and generous interpretation of a member, 
who has always seen life from the ideal of what it could be— 
Mrs. W. E. Fischel: 

“When asked by our committee of arrangements to re- 
spond to this toast, the first feeling was one of high elation 
over the honor conferred. It is a great help to a speaker 
to have a pleasant theme, and what a myriad of pleasant 
thoughts crowd in upon the brain as memory brings the many 
meetings of our club before the mental vision. It were a de- 
light could some cozy corner be arranged and you and I 
sitting there could discourse to our heart’s content over the 
three hundred members as they passed in review. The wit 
and the humor, the shrinking timidity, the remarkable self- 
control, the keen intelligence, the cool deliberation, the senti- 
mentality, the haughtiness, the cordiality, the beauty, the 
thoughtfulness and a host of qualifications that might be 
found to express our admiration of ourselves. But I stand 
here today and be the mirror to reflect, that all might see the 
brilliant scintillations of three hundred minds is an honor too 
great for one mind.to attain. The mirror, though well sil- 
vered, is too dusty and dull to adequately meet the require- 
ment, and I could get no further than, ‘Oh, would that tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me!’ Let us then turn 
our theme into the strain that comes to us as we mention 
the word,— 


“‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us to see oursels as 
others see us, 
Twad frae many a folly free us and foolish notion.’ 

“This critical attitude is one I do not propose to hold un- 
aided and alone, and so I now present to each member of the 
club a dainty hand mirror and ask that she view herself from 
all sides, not as Mrs. Blank, but as Mrs. Blank a club mem- 
ber. I ask that you free yourself from yourself, as an. indi- 
vidual standing separate and alone, and that you stand forth 
as a unit of the corporate whole and behold what you have 
done for the good of this composite whole. The assertion 
that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link is so often 
used that it has become trite and has lost its significance. I 
do not wish to emphasize weakness. I should rather plead for 
strength so long as there is a weak link; does not this weak 
link serve its purpose of unity in the chain? We have listened 
today to the history of our past. We have developed from 
that organization which in its early days was called by scoffers, 
‘A Mutual Admiration Society.’ Let the scoffer scoff—it was 
well for us that we were an admiration society. Imagine, 
you who now enjoy the benefit of a decade’s life in this com- 
munity, what it meant for women with no knowledge of or- 
ganization, with no experience in writing save in social epis- 
tles, with no college training back of them, to meet in earnest 
conclave and discuss that most heterodoxical poet, whom we 
chose as our study! 

“The enthusiasm that greeted each essay was spur to 
greater effort, a common theme linked our thoughts, and a 
fellow feeling of sympathy made us wondrous kind. We, 
with the members of later years, have outgrown these earlier 
years; but is it true that we are any the less dependent upon 
the good will, the good feeling each for the other? Is the 
club indifferent to you? What is your attitude toward it? 
Has the club blundered in its policy? What have I done, 
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what have you done, to promote this blunder or to hinder it? 
It is this individual responsibility for the weal or woe of or- 
ganizations such as ours that we need to emphasize, and so 
from the weakest to the strongest there is this necessity for 
self-inspection. We need each other. In your faces I read 
my relation to the world outside of me; in your heart are the 
impulses that are to aid or impede me as I struggle onward. 
We, the older members of the club, feel what the club has 
done for us; we know the debt we owe. We have heard 
today of the club as it is, and of its need: Unity is diversity, 
and we have listened to the prophetic vision of what is to 
be—but club, past, present and future.must ever depend upon 
the attitude of ourselves.” 

The president closed the hour with the words of greeting 
from absent members: ‘Mrs. Henry Stimson, ‘Mrs. Bronson, 
Miss Cornelia Fisher, ‘Mrs. Mary Jewett Wilson, Mrs. Mary 
Moore Currey, Mrs. C. R. Suter and Mrs. Briggs. 

The past is ours in memory, from which to learn a lesson; 
the present is ours, in which to act; the future is ours, with 
all the hopes and possibilities of the universe. 

Eva Perry-Moore. 


OBERAMMERGAU AND THE PASSION PLAY. 


By Jennie June Croly. 

CURIOUS interest has attached itself to Oberammer- 
gau and the production of the “Passion Play” for 
more years than the mind of any one man or woman 
can remember, and this interest has deepened and 

widened with increasing means of becoming acquainted with 
its raison d’etre and the life of the people among whom it 
originated. Still it is off the ordinary lines of traffic and travel, 
and the interval of ten years between each series of perform- 
ances, as well as the fact that the play was only performed on 
Sunday, all served as a check to the grip-sack tourist who 
“does” a country in twenty-four hours and is prepared forever 
after to offer an authoritative opinion upon its manners, its 
customs, its people, and their social and public life. The cir- 
cumstances mentioned have heretofore been fortunate for 
Oberammergau in restricting its visitors more or less to the 
cultivated and the discriminating, the kind that are prepared 
by nature and education to appreciate the best things. 

This year, for the first time, the “tourist” agencies put 
Oberammergau upon their bill of fare, and their “contracts,” 
with means of transfer, hotel and household accommodation. 
The necessary limitations of the environment have been so 
responsible for many strange experiences for which Oberam- 
mergau and the Passion Play should not be considered respon- 
sible. 

Naturally, also, the influx of ten thousand people upon a 
little village upon a Saturday, the crowding of six thousand 
into the theatre on Sunday, the limit of whose capacity was 
supposed to be five thousand, an equal crowding on ‘Monday in 
an icy downpour of rain and sleet, the extra performance being 
given for “left-overs” when there are a sufficient number to 
justify it, will suggest possibilities of discomfort and even ex- 
tortion on the part of hack drivers who, from fifty miles away, 
patrol the one street when a performance is to take place with 
a zeal that would give points to New York cabmen. These 
crowds of people of all tastes and conditions are so foreign 
to the spirit and influences of the play, the place and its inhab- 
itants, that the strongest evidence that can be offered of its 
absorbing interest is its power to detach the spectator from 
his surroundings and hold his intense and increasing interest 
for seven hours with an interval for luncheon. This extra- 


ordinary hold upon the audience may not be shared equally 
by every individual, but it is, measurably. It is the result of 
the fervor and sincerity of the players, who are apparently un- 
conscious of an audience. The auditorium is under cover, with 
an open front. Beyond is a wide, semi-circular stage open to 
the sky, but without footlights or other theatrical accessories, 
and with only a concrete centre, with background tableaux. 

But the sense of reality is not confined to the out-of-doors 
aspect. It is in every word, in every look, every act of each 
individual performer. There is an extraordinary dignity and 
nobility about their carriage and manner, a wonderful mellow- 
ness and perfection of voice and method, which can only be 
accounted for by the fact that the play has become not only a 
religion but a cult—the motive of life to the entire community 
since its devout inception two hundred and sixty years ago. It 
is not the trained actors of the stage that you see, but Herod, 
Pontius Pilate, Caiaphas, the High Priest; and, with all rever- 
ence be it spoken, Jesus of Nazareth, the Man of Sorrows. 
Neither in the text of the play as written or spoken is there any 
sense of limitation or sect. It is the universal Christ we see— 
the Tragedy of the world that finds its culmination on the 
Cross. | 

If I were asked which of the long series of scenes and pic- 
tures impressed me most, I should say the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Though there are few words and little action and the 
remote figures move in a half light, yet the intense pervading 
sadness of Nature may be felt; and the unspoken agony which 
penetrates the soul and cries out to be “alone,” even as the 
Saviour did. It seems the limit of what the human in the 
Divine could bear. The Judas is an admirable portrayal; one 
of the most vivid and striking in the play. You feel the temp- 
tation, the swift repentance, the remorse which drives him to 
the desert where he hangs himself. You pity him more than 
you do Peter who denies the Master because of a few jibes and 
sneers. 

If a fault may be found it would be with the entire and 
equal excellence. There are not enough of shadows to throw 
up the high lights, and the shadows, feeble as they are, are fur- 
nished by the women. The voices of the women need training. 
They are high and shrill and lack the mellow fullness and rich- 
ness of those of the men; and their action also, the freedom 
and dignity. The two principal female figures are, of course, 
‘Mary, the mother, and Mary Magdalen. Neither of these can 
or should depart from the traditions. But both are prostrate 
figures, one from grief, the other from past sin. It seemed 
that a higher note of dignity, not to say distinction, and a cer- 
tain aloofness should characterise the Mother of our Lord; and 
that she should not be so overwhelmed or enveloped by her 
sympathising companions. 

These words are written with reluctance, because they may 
be misunderstood. There is no effusion, no display of bad 
taste. The action is always natural and strictly within the 
limits of reverential propriety. The difference suggested is 
simply one to heighten the effect of pictorial contrast and give 
to the women the training in voice and manner that is so re- 
markable in the men. 

In the chorus, which consists of about twenty-four men 
and women, and fills the place occupied by the chorus in the 
old Greek plays—singing or reciting the motive before every 
act, the women quite hold their own and carry their graceful 
Greek robes with quite as much dignity and propriety. 

Perhaps the most impressive figure of the play is the 
“prorog.,” or leader of the chorus, in his magnificent robes of 
white wool, heavily embroidered with gold. The venerable 
figure is that of Joseph Meyer, the “Christus” of the play from 
1870 to 1890. It was no slight test to which a younger man, 
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Mr. Anton Lang, has been subjected to be placed in compar- 
ison with an ideal representative of so peculiar and difficult a 
part. | 

Alternating with the scenes of the Passion Play are a scries 
of tableaux representing scenes in the Old Testament which 
lead up to the birth and life of the Saviour. The costuming and 
grouping of these living pictures are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. The color and composition must delight the soul of an 
artist, though in every respect they are open to question on 
the score of reality. Of this sacrifice of sincerity to pictorial 
effect they are quite aware; but the reason is partly necessity. 
The skins and textures are not now to be had. 

No violent anachronism is permitted however. Fine wool, 
not silk, is used, of exquisite dyes and hand embroidered. The 
costume worn by Mr. Joseph Meyer was made and embroi- 
dered to order in Greece, and cost fifteen hundred marks. That 
practice which is hereditary and essential is kept up during the 
off years by the study and production of historical plays and 
classical dramas. 

The simple and sincere character of the people is delight- 
ful beyond words, and their great desire is to establish direct 
communication with the outside world, that is, with that part of 
it which may be sympathetically attracted to their life and 
work. That they are a world’s wonder they have been slow to 
realize; but they are quite aware that up-to-date methods 
would destroy heaven itself, if allowed to exercise a control- 
ling influence. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


E have had occasion before this to describe the 
working of the School of Housekeeping in Bos- 
ton, one of the best of our many excellent institu- 
tions. It is the child of our Woman’s Educational 

and Industrial Union, which is a pioneer in this educational [ine 
of advance, and in trying to measure results we must remember 
that the work of the pioneer is for the coming generation, and 
that he must be content to give of his time and strength,—his 
whole capital,—to clear a way for those who come after him. 

Among the instructors are numbered the names of pro- 
fessors prominent at Harvard University and at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Indeed, it is one of the most 
encouraging “signs of the times” that men of scientific training 
should be ready to bring their knowledge and experience to 
bear upon these problems of daily living and home life. The 
interest in the school has been so widespread that students 
have come from ten different states and thirteen cities. The 
women’s colleges represented have been Vassar, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Woman’s College of Baltimore, and University of 
‘Michigan. Fellowships have been contributed by clubs and 
individuals. This latter practicable expression of endorsement 
and co-operation has a special significance when considered in 
relation to the growing interest among women’s clubs and 
other organizations of women in this work. 

This school offers a place where housework is taught as a 
trade; a laboratory where the employee’s side of the problem 
no less than the employer’s may be worked out; an experiment 
station half way between the struggle for existence of the in- 
dustrial worker, and the discontent and social ostracism of the 
domestic worker; a bridge which shall some day stretch from 
the congested field of labor in factory and shop to a field of 
labor which ethics, education and science shall have made hon- 
orable and attractive. It deserves support. 

The regular term begins October Ist, 1900, and the follow- 
ing general subjects will be considered: The Home in Rela- 
tion to Society, including Home Sociology and Home Eco- 


nomics. The Home in Relation to Public Health, including 
Household Bacteriology and Public Hygiene. The House: Its 
construction, furnishing, management and care, including 
House Sanitation, House Architecture, Art in the Home, 
Ilousehold Buying, and Principles of Housework, with Prac- 
tice. The Health of the Individual, including the Chemistry of 
Food Stuffs, Dietaries, Principles of Marketing and Principles 
of Cooking with Practice; also the Hygiene of Childhood, 
Home Nursing and Emergencies. And, finally, a certain 
amount of original investigation, to increase the body of exact 
information on household subjects to stimulafe the thought 
and interest of the housekeeper. 

The practical work will include: 

In Cooking—Care of fire; care of sinks and traps; care of 
kitchen, pantry, cellar and ice-chest; preparation of cereals; 
making bread, biscuit and muffins; making plain soups; roast- 
ing, boiling, braising and broiling meats; cooking eggs, fish 
and oysters; cooking vegetables, fresh and canned; making tea, 
coffee, chocolate and cocoa; making plain desserts. 

In Chamber Work—Care of bed-rooms, beds and bedding; 
sweeping and dusting; care of toilet and bath rooms; plain 
washing and ironing; care of bed linen. 

In Parlor Work—Care of dining-room; care of silver, glass 
and china; arrangement of table and service; care of parlor 
and halls (answering the door-bell properly, etc.); plain wash- 
ing and ironing; care of table linen. 

Women desiring to enter the school should apply to Henri- 
etta I. Goodrich, Director of the School of Housekeeping, 264 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN’S AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
UNION. 


HE Women’s Agricultural and Horticultural Interna- 
tional Union is an outcome of the International Con- 
gress of Women Workers, held in London during 
the summer of 1899. The idea of forming such a 

union emanated from (Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard, delegate 
from California, who was struck by the amount of help and 
information she herself received at the meetings on agricul- 
ture and horticulture. At her invitation, a small party of la- 
dies interested in these subjects met at the Hotel Cecil, a few 
days after the close of the Congress. It was then decided that 
another meeting should be called before the general dispersion 
took place, at the close of the London season. This was held 
on July 14th, at Miss Wilkinson’s house in Gower street, when 
those present formed themselves into a Provisional Committee. 
On October 26th a third meeting was called at 13 Stratford 
place, kindly lent by the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Henniker. The 
Council and an Executive Committee were elected on this oc- 
casion. The Executive held its first meeting in November, and 
among other work, drafted a Prospectus, which was dis- 
cussed, and adopted (with some alterations), at a Council 
meeting held on January 3Ist, at 28 Boltons, South Kensing- 
ton, by kind permission of Miss Nina Paget. The prospectus 
states its objects thus: (“To circulate information, and to com- 
pare methods of different countries and districts.) To advise 
as to training, and make known openings for employment, and 
for disposal of produce. To uphold the highest standard of 
work, and to secure an adequate rate of payment for women 
engaged in any of the indicated lines.” The experience of the 
last few weeks enables us to add several others. For instance, 
we must aim at inducing those members under training to 
make their course of study as complete as possible. 

Our American members are: Miss Mira L. Dock, 1427 N. 
Front street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Emma Shafter 
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Howard, 1206, Alice street, Oaklands, California; Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, 120 E. Thirtieth street, New York; Miss 
Carlotta Russell Lowell, 120 E. Thirtieth street, New York; 
Mrs. J. Reilly, Fort Hunter Dairy, Fort Hunter, near Harris- 
burg; Mrs. Sweetzer of San Francisco (traveling). 

A quarterly leaflet is published in the interests of the so- 
ciety at London, and a meeting was held in the Council Cham- 
ber, Westminster Town Hall, July 3, at which many of the 
speakers were women. Among the topics considered were: 
Farming as an Occupation for Women (poultry-farming, 
stock-breeding, bee-keeping, silk culture, ostrich-farming) ; 
Training of Women in Agriculture; Gardening as an Employ- 
ment for Women, discussion, by Mrs. Tubbs (Great Britain), 
Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard (United States), and Miss Mira 
L. Dock (United States); Training of Women as Gardeners, 
Market-gardening and Fruit-growing, Gardening in Inebriate 
Homes, Gardening in Convalescent Homes, Health Ques- 
tions, Fru Carl Ottosen (Denmark). Dean Hale presided at 
the afternoon session. 

Among the good things suugested were: Swimming Baths; 
to organize Roadside Leagues for the preservation of beautiful 
places, to open .paths, place seats and drinking-troughs; to 
offer prizes to Art Schools for designs of seats, drinking 
troughs, fountains, arbors, shelters and pergolas; to organize 
Township Flower Shows; to encourage a knowledge of Native 
Plants by offering prizes to school or other ground stocked 
with native plants; to improve present methods of street plant- 
ing and pruning; to encourage the employment of trained 
landscape gardeners or architects. 

This union union has already begun active work and is 
undertaking certain practical functions. Among these are the 
giving of advice as to training, making known openings for 
employment and for the disposal of produce, upholding the 
highest standard of work, and endeavoring to secure ade- 
quate rates of payment for women in any of the lines indi- 
cated. Through its quarterly organ the union is urging upon 
women a thorough training for any of the vocations they may 
desire to enter. As to the profession of dairying, which some 
contend should be called an art, the union especially insists 
upon thorough preparation, believing that excellent positions 
await women who shall bring to this specialty sound knowl- 
edge of the most advanced methods and practical proficiency 
in the different branches. 

There are sixty-four members of the international union, 
which is composed solely of women of large influence and in- 
dependent position in their respective countries—women who 
are not likely to make mistakes and whose voice will com- 
mand respect if it should ever be necessary to raise it in pro- 
test or appeal. Fifty of these belong to the United Kingdom, 
one is a resident of the West Indies, six are of the United 
States of America, six are from Belgium, that progressive little 
land, and one is from Denmark. 


DAUGHTERS OF CERES. 


Daughters of Ceres, an organization devoted to the better- 


ment of women socially, morally and intellectually, owes its 


birth and continued prosperity to the fertile brain, warm heart 
and helpful hands of its founder, Mrs. Henry Wallace of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The wife of a retired clergyman of the Presby- 
terian church, and at present the efficient assistant of her hus- 
band and sons in the literary labors of an agricultural paper, 
she rightly divined the needs of women in country homes, an 
organized definite reason for dropping their household bur- 
dens, throwing care to the winds (there is always a breeze in 
Iowa) on one afternoon in every fortnight, and mingling to- 


gether, learning to know each other better, and in almost 
every instance that knowledge showing them new traits to ad- 
mire in the neighbor they thought they had known for years. 

Not that country people are not socially inclined nor as 
hospitable as their friends in the city, but their busy lives, and 
distance, that almost insurmountable barrier in many house- 
holds, may keep congenial friends hungry for the sight of each 
other’s face, even while they may be feasting their nearer 
neighbors at frequent intervals. 

Organization also makes it easy for us to arrange for the 
use of a free traveling library furnished by the state. . 

But to go back to the “Daughters.” Our state organiza- 
tion is still in its infancy, boasting of but three and one-half 
years of existence. The annual meeting for the election of 
officers is held on the Iowa State Fair Grounds on Wednesday 
of State Fair week. We have headquarters for the entire week 
at the tent of Wallace’s Farmer (our official paper), where we 
are happy to meet any one interested in women’s clubs for 
the rural districts. 

Subordinate chapters are formed wherever called for, inde- 
pendent in the management of their own affairs, but acting in 
harmony with the parent association, husbands and brothers 
of the members enjoying honorary membership in the club. 

Walnut Chapter, of which your correspondent is a charter 
member, holds its regular fortnightly meetings at the homes 
of its members, serving light refreshments. The programs, 
also, are light, and the utter absence of any well matured plans 
for “club work” is a severe shock to the nervous system of the 
veteran club women we are happy to number among our 
friends and well wishers. 

But we are a busy people, and when we have met and 
talked over public events of general interest, listened to an ar- 
ticle from some standard magazine and discussed it, we feel 
that we are as well nourished and refreshed intellectually as if 
some of our number had burned “midnight oil’ in writing a 
paper on some abstruse theme. And that particular member is 
surely in much better mood to enjoy her afternoon and go 
back to her husband and babies fresher and brighter for her 
contact with minds trained for their work. Is not the writing 
of magazine articles of the better class a profession in itself? 

Topics of interest to the members of Walnut Chapter, are: 

Free rural delivery; the good roads problem; the corn 
propaganda, with an able paper by Mrs. Col. John Scott, for- 
merly of Nevada, lowa, but now of Des Moines, and author 
of a valuable treatise on corn cookery; a paper on foreign 
travel by our esteemed state president, Mrs. Henry Wallace 
of Des Moines; and that much talked of theme, “woman suf- 
frage,”’ has not been passed by. | 

The Fourth of July is one of our favorite “days to cele- 
brate” when, under the oaks, on some green lawn, with fami- 
lies and friends, from both city and country, we sit us down in 
peace to calmly enjoy the best of life, without thought of the 
morrow. (Miss) Emma L. Terhune, 

Corresponding Secretary, State Organization, 
Daughters of Ceres, DesMoines, Iowa. 


I do not know as I have expressed my appreciation of the 
report of the fifth Biennial as it appears in the July Club Wo- 
man. It seems to me a perfect report of its kind. It is very 
fortunate for the readers of The Club Woman that the board 
did not decide to have the official report published in your pa- 
per. My pamphlet report will be dry reading in comparison. 
(Emma A. Fox, Recording Secretary, G. F. W. C.) 


I think The Club Woman grows ever better and stronger 
and it is filling a place which may be called a “felt want”—Mar- 
garet Sangster. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


President, firs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Firs ICE-PRESIDENT: 
MRS. DIMIES. Tr. DENISON, 
157 West Pieaed St., New York, N. Y. 


MIS3 MARRSARET EVANS 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


MRS. EMMA A. 


SECRETARY: 
21 Bagley pe Detroit, Michigan. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 


MRS. GEORGE W. KENDRICK, 
3507 Baring Street, Phil: velphia, Pa. 


TRE 
MRS, EMMA M. VAN ‘VE SCHTEN, 


AUDITOR: 
MRS. GEORGE H. NOYES, 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS: 


Mrs. Lowe, president of the G. F. W. C., 
has been spending the summer quietly at 
Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, N. Y., and 
will soon go to the White (Mountains, visit- 
ing on the way, ‘Mrs. ‘(Margaret J. Yardley 
of Sorosis, who has a summer residence 
on Sunapee Lake, N. H. Mrs. Dennison 
and Miss Evans, our two vice-presidents, 
have been in Europe, as has Mrs. Helmuth of New York. Mrs. 
Emma A Fox has been at her summer home in Amherstburg, 
Ont., ever since the Biennial, busily at work on the pamphlet 
report of that event. Mrs. Buchwalter and Mrs. Platt Decker 
have been in the Rocky Mountains. Mrs. May Alden Ward of 
Boston has been dt Cottage City all summer. Mrs. Anna D. 
West of the G. F. ‘W. C. board has been at Pemberton on the 
Massachusetts coast. Mrs. Edward Rotan of Texas is still 
at her summer home at Gloucester, Mass. Mrs. W. J. Chris- 
tie of Montana is in southern Minnesota. ‘Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dett is in Paris. Mrs. L. A. Coonley-Ward of Chicago is at 
her summer home at Wyoming, N. Y., where she has enter- 
tained many friends, one notable house party being composed 
of Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt, Anna B. Shaw, 
Rachel Foster Avery, Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Upton, 
Mrs. McCulloch and Miss Clay. 


The American delegates to the International Council of 
Women for the consideration of women’s works and institu- 
tions, recently held at the Paris Exposition, seem to have val- 


iantly and creditably represented the value of the woman’s club. 


as a factor of personal development and the progress of women 
as citizens. Mrs. Frank Mattox, secretary of the Society of 
American Women in London, read a paper on this subject. 
Mrs. Emma Moffett Tyng, delegate from the Women’s Press 
Association of Georgia and Women’s Clubs of the South, read 
a paper with the distinctive title, “The Educative Value of 
the Woman’s Club.” Both papers were read in French. The 
congress was one of wide reach, nearly every civilized country 
being represented. At the closing session a resolution of part- 
ing courtesy was formulated by the American delegates and 
read in French by Mrs. Tyng, the chairman of the committee. 
Many fetes followed the congress. A reception by the Prefect 
of the Seine at the Hotel de Ville; a banquet by the French 
committee; a reception at the Isle du Bois de Boulogne by 
Madame Jules Siegfried; a brilliant reception by Mrs. Potter 
Palmer; a similar function in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
G. French at the Elysee Palace Hotel by Mrs. Daniel Manning, 
in advance of the ceremonies in the unveiling of the statue of 
La Fayette in the Place d’Iena, July 3. 


We shall not need any other official report of the fifth bi- 
ennial than the last Club Woman. That covers the ground ad- 


mirably.—Dora M. Goodwin, Director in massachusetts state 
Federation. 


STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Floral Emblem Society of the State of Arkansas is 
one of the younger members of the Federation. It was born 
in June, 1898, and entered the Federation the same month. It 
is the outgrowth of The National Emblem Society of America, 
modelled on the same plan as the Massachusetts Floral Em- 
blem Society. The selection of the state flower is the prime 
object, of course, and we seek to accomplish some permanent 
good for the state, making it the medium for encouraging in- 
telligent, comprehensive and loyal citizenship. With this aim 
we have introduced several branches of work, harmonizing 
with the truest patriotism which makes for civic worth. Under 
the following heads: To elevate sentiment, foster patriotism, 
and the choice of a characteristic floral emblem dear to the 
people of the state; a knowledge of plants and forestry; the 
study of architecture and ornament and of emblems and sym- 
bols; to encourage practical town improvements, and to foster 
humane sentiments is our work, which is divided into depart- 
ments, each in charge of a standing committee. 

We have revived the law with reference to cruelty to ani- 
mals, which had long been a dead letter on the statute books 
of the state. A long petition was signed, and the law was 
soon enforced. The plants and forestry committee has started 
a fund for the planting of avenues of shade trees and has al- 
ready set out one hundred trees. The town improvement com- 
mittee is forming useful plans for the city’s betterment, among 
which is street sprinkling. We also practice a form of social 
cultivation, believing that the ideal garden is that in which the 
flowers of friendship bloom. The public meetings held once 
a month are largely attended by the men. After a short pro- 
gram the social hour is a pleasing feature. 

To the ability and sagacity of our worthy leader, Mrs. H. 
C. Righter, of Helena, much credit is due for creating in Ar- 
kansas club life so important a factor. With Federation forces 
united to ours we feel convinced that the difficulties lessen as 
we grow, so that finally the elastic chain wide shall extend and 
bind in everlasting peace, state after state. 

Eva Schloss Fink, Cor Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The “Official Directory of the Connecticut State Federa- 
tion of Women’s -Clubs” was published early in July. It was 
at once delivered to advertisers, then forwarded to the clubs. 


_ The book is printed on fine paper, has many illustrations and 


is so bulky that the expense of distribution is considerable. It 
is hoped that every member of the Federation may possess a 
copy, and individual delivery through the mail would have 
been made but for two reasons. First, the corresponding sec- 
retary has but two hands, and—a more important item—the 
slender money resources of the Federation would not warrant 
so great an expenditure. The plan pursued has been this: 
Express packages were sent to a town in which there is but 
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one club, addressed to the president or secretary and contain- 
ing the number for all the members. 

In much “clubbed” cities, books for the aggregate number 
of members of the Federation were sent to some official with 
the request that the distribution by clubs be made as soon as 
convenient. As so few of the associations are in session now, 
it is probable that many persons will not see the book till fall. 

The editor has had most kind and appreciative letters with 
regard to the directory and feels fully repaid for the months 
of work entailed by its publication. 

The annual meeting of the Federation is to be held with 
the Woman’s Club of Ansonia, Derby and Shelton as early in 
November as possible. Committees have been appointed by 
the hostess club and are already at work. 

The state board will be called together early in September, 
when all the plans for the meeting will be perfected. This an- 
nual meeting is most important, as elections will be held and 
a wholly new board must come in for the first time in the his- 
tory of the organization. The present by-laws require this, 
but it is probable that some change will be proposed by which 
in future some of the officers or directors may be retained. 

Hereafter, also, it will be the policy of the Federation to 
meet but once a year. 

Mrs. T. K. Noble is to report the Milwaukee Biennial and 
will make her final address upon retiring from the office she 
has so admirably filled. 

It is hoped that every club in the Federation will give a 
two minute report. These are always interesting and stimulat- 
ing. The Milwaukee visitors sat through 70 of them the same 
afternoon. 

Those who attended the session in Milwaukee devoted to 
the interests of the clubs for working women will remember 
with pleasure ‘Miss Charlotte Coffyn Wilkinson of Syracuse, 
N. Y., secretary of the National League. She is a beautiful 
and lovely young woman, a graceful and impressive speaker, 
and tells her story with conviction. She will speak at the an- 
nual meeting and later will visit the clubs throughout the state. 

As many details as possible will be given in the October 


Club Woman. 
Dotha Stone Pinneo. 


FLORIDA. 


In the city of Jacksonville, which is most progressive in 
everything, excepting its public schools, the influence and 
strength of the club women has recently been demonstrated. 
The Woman’s Club of that city has accomplished the unusual 
task of furnishing the money to keep these schools running 
the last month of the all-too-short term of seven months. They 
were enabled to do this by editing a woman’s edition of the 
evening paper, “The Metropolis,” the receipts of which were 
tendered them “for the cause.” 

So gratified were they by this success, and the unusual 
courtesy and interest manifested on all sides, they prepared a 
ticket for the election of a new school board of public instruc- 
tion (the previous board having diverted the school funds, 
causing the distressing state of affairs). 

The Women’s Club ticket was endorsed by both factions of 
the city politicians and was carried unanimously at the city 
primaries. 

This is a step of great importance to all mothers in Flor- 
ida. Women have always been debarred from taking any part 
in directing the education of their children in the public schools 
of the state, and most of the schools are governed in a careless 
manner and without the necessary equipments for the proper 
instruction of the pupils, or, if any, they are crude, while im- 


provements are seldom made, and the school term grows 
shorter every year, owing always to lack of funds. The time 
may yet come, if the club women do their duty, when Florida 
may have a state superintendent elected as was Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell of Colorado recently, who was the unanimous choice 
of the various tickets, thereby showing that politics were to be 
wisely left out of the question. 

The Woman’s Town Improvement Association of Tarpon 
Springs has lately been incorporated that it could legally hold 
property. Its first possession is the city cemetery, which has 
recently been deeded to that body of women, who have shown 
their worth and loyalty to the beautiful town. This W. T. I. A. 
are contemplating the erection of a club house. 

Viola P. Beekman, 
President Florida State Federation. 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The Oklahoma and Indian Territory Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs held its second annual meeting on May 15, 16 and 
17 at Kingfisher, a pleasant town of 3500 hospitable people. 
The meeting was a success in every way. The papers were 
just long enough, every speaker coming well within the time 
assigned her. 

Mrs. Belle Stoutenborough, ex-president of the Nebraska 
Federation, contributed greatly to the success by her thought- 
ful, scholarly address, and helpful suggestions through the en- 
tire session. The gentlemen of Kingfisher gave a very elegant 
gavel to the Federation. The gavel was made of ebony, deco- 
rated and inlaid with silver. On the handle it bore an em- 
bossed bird—the kingfisher—for which the town was named. 

One of the most enjoyable papers was rendered by Mrs. 
A. C Scott of Stillwater, “Some Folk Songs of the South.” 
The paper showed careful preparation and her rendering of 
the songs was delightful. The civics department was well rep- 
resented by good papers. ‘How to Influence Legislation,” by 
Mrs. Salome Johnson of Newkirk, was unusually bright and 
interesting. “Town and Village Improvement,” by Mrs. Ham 
of Paul’s Valley, I. T., was very suggestive. Mrs. Ham is an 
educated, wealthy, Indian woman. “How to Foster Patriot- 
ism,” by (Mrs. C. J. Kelso of Enid, was so spirited that the 
convention rose in a body and sang “America.” “Good Lit- 
erature and How to Foster a Love for It” was the subject of 
Mrs. J. J. Houston’s paper, and it gave many valuable sug- 
gestions along that line. Mrs. Addington of Oklahoma City 
read of “The Ma!tlonna in Art” and illustrated it by copies 
from masterpieces. The ladies of Kingfisher entertained roy- 
ally, and the reception given by the clubs to the Federation at 
the home of Mrs. J. P. Admere was a delightful affair. Mrs. 
Stoutenborough, inwriting about the meeting after her return 
home said: “It was the best Federation meeting I ever at- 
tended—best because of the cordiality shown on every hand— 
best because there was not a dry paper or a heated discussion— 
best because there was no wire pulling—best because in spite 
of the elements there was sunshine everywhere.” 

Following is a part of the address of the president of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory Federations, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas. 

Through our clubs we strangers in a new country have 
learned to know each other, to have become acquainted, and 
that thereby larger sources of happiness have been opened to 
us. Each and every club has done many things to lift up and 
better the community in which it exists. 

Club life has been more to us, the pioneer women of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territories, than it could possibly have been 
to the women of older states. The culb is to them, whose lives 
are so full, simply an incident. While with us, the club has 
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ministered to our intellectual and spiritual as well as to our 
social life. It has brought inspirations and variety and the 
graces of refinement into the monotony of our pioneer lives. 
We may honestly rejoice that our Federation has grown in the 
two years from ten clubs to thirty, and that our membership 
has increased from two hundred to nearly seven hundred. 
The reports of our standing committee on education, litera- 
ture, civics and art, and the reports of each club, will show 
during these meetings that much has been done since our 
meeting one year ago. Streets and alleys have been kept 
clean; parks have been begun; reading rooms established; 
school rooms have been decorated with works of art; libraries 
have been founded and library buildings have been secured. 

As I am closing my term of office, my duties as president, 
perhaps a brief report of my work will not be out of place. 

I have in that time visited thirty-five clubs, and have assist- 
ed in the organization of seven new clubs. I represented your 
Federation the first year at the biennial at Denver, at the 
Trans-Mississippi congress at Omaha and before the Athae- 
neum at Kansas City. This year I have represented you in 
the reorganization committee at Philadelphia, and shall repre- 
sent you at Milwaukee in June as one of the speakers of the 
program. I have edited a club department for three years in 
the Times-Journal, and have been one of the state editors of 
The Club Woman. And although my work has not always been 
well done, I may honestly say it was my best at the time. 

In visiting clubs this year, I have noted great improve- 
ments in. the methods and thoroughness of the work, and in 
the impersonal way in which club women have learned to han- 
dle and discuss subjects of interest. 

During these two years the Clubs of the Federation have 
devoted much attention to the study of literature. This has 
been wise, for Hamilton Mabie tells us that literature is really 
the cry of the human soul. It is an expression of what is deep- 
est in a man’s nature, under all the varied experiences of life. 
If this be true, then it is only through the study of literature 
that we can gain an insight into the deep experiences that 
must come to us all. With what a fine lot of people have we 
spent this winter, with these people that live in literature, the 
learned and the wise, the gentle and the good. What a mag- 
nificent Federation of women we could select from the women 
who live only in books! We would hold our first annual meet- 
ing at Cranford, dear old Cranford, that Mrs. Gaskell tells us 
about. How flattered and agitated little Miss Mattee would 
be over the entertainment of such an august body. Romola, 
George Eliot’s Romola, tall and graceful, with her proudly 
poised head and its crown of golden hair should preside over 
this Federation with simply majesty, and plain little Jane Eyre 
would make an efficient secretary. Seated on the platform, 
you would find Dicken’s Lady Deadlock, fanning herself with 
proud indifference, the wife of the Honorable Peter Sterling, 
Lorna Doone of Exmore, and the sad-eyed Evangeline and 
the shrewd, worldly Becky Sharp, with her patronizing air. 


Aurora Leigh would talk to the Federation of high ideals in . 


club life. Betsy Trotwood, a tall, hard featured woman in a 
scant lavender gown, with a “Janet-Donkey’s” manner, would 
tell these club women how to discipline their husbands. 
Shakespeare’s Portia would, I am sure, make a strong plea for 
mercy in their cases. 

What a number of quaint gentlewomen we should find in 
the Walter Scott delegation. The fair Rowena with the Saxon 
face, and the dark eyed Jewish Rebecca, and Annie of Gier- 
stein and Catherine Seton. 

In the Dickens delegation you would recognize gentle 
Agnes, fair Ruth Pinch, the sunny Esther Summerson and Lit- 
tle Dorrit. 


In the delegation from the United States there would be 
Jessica Falconer, the great lady from Kentucky whose life has 
gone softly all these years, and the tall angular Miss Ophelia, 
the modest Priscilla Alden and Aunt Serena and Janice Mere- 
dith. 5 

When we have heard of the great social reforms, the 
munificent charities, the building of great institutions of learn- 
ing, accomplished by the club women of the old states, we 
have many of us felt that our work here has been made up of 
such little things, just the beginnings; and sometimes we have 
underestimated our labors. “The great Italian first noted that 
thrice only did Christ stretch forth his hand to build a monu- 
ment, and each time it was to immortalize a deed of humble 
fidelity. Once a disciple gave a cup of cold water to one of 
God’s little ones and won thereby imperishable renown. Once 
a woman broke an alabaster box for her master, and lo, her 
deed has been like a broken vase whose perfume has exhaled 
for two thousand years, and shall go on diffusing sweetness to 
the end of time. Last of all, after the rich men of Alexandria 
had cast. their rattling gold into the brazen treasury, a poor 
widow cast a speck of dust called two mites, and lo, the humble 
deed gave her enduring recollection.” When we grow discour- 
aged, let us then remember that ours is a world in which life’s 
most perfect gifts and sweetest blessings are little things. In 
many of the small towns of Oklahoma and Indian Territories, 
there are women, lonely, deprived of literature, lectures and 
the refining influences that only time and wealth can bring, 
who are ready, just waiting, for a leader to organize them into 
a club, where they may come together and share with each 
other their few books, their pleasant thoughts and sympa- 
thetic greetings. Here then is a work for us all during the 
next year. By the time of another meeting, we may double 
our membership if we will. 

You will remember it was morning “on hill and stream 
and tree” and morning in the young knight’s heart when Sir 
Launfal went in search of the Holy Grail. And “there was 
never a leaf on bush and tree” when Sir Launfal, an old man, 
bent and frail, came home from his search for the Holy Grail. 
And that Christ came to him and said: 


“Behold it is I; Be not afraid, 

The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

With what we share with another’s need. 

Not what we give but what we share, 

The gift without the Giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 


And you will remember that Sir Launfal found. the Holy 
Grail in the loaf of mouldy bread and the cup of ice cold water 
that he shared with the leper right at his own castle gate. 

So I am sure, club women, that there is work for us all, 
and that it is right here at our own gate. Every club has a 
mission. It may be to feed the hungry or to clothe the poor. 
It may be to make people healthy and strong by keeping the 
streets and alleys clean, or by planting trees under whose 
shade tired men and sick women may rest, or it may be to 
make thinking men and women by founding libraries and read- 
ing rooms. Whatever it is, it is right here where Providence 
has placed us. Club work, like all other work, is judged by its 
fruits. Let club women remember that club-work is only a 
means to an end; that mothers’ meetings are not intended to 
take away the mother’s responsibilities, but only to teach her 
the best way to discharge them. We may recall the newspaper 
story of the little six-year-old boy who, when playing on a rail- 
road track, had his little legs crushed by a passing train, and 
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when asked where his home was, replied: “You'll have to 
take me to papa’s office, because mother has gone to a moth- 
ers’ meeting to make a speech and to tell them how to take 
care of their little boys.” A washerwoman recently com- 
mented in this fashion on her mistress, who was a club woman 
and had just read a paper on “How to Ameliorate the Condi- 
tion of the Laboring Classes”: “She could meliorate a lot for 
me, if she’d only be a little more careful about flinging things 
into the wash. I tell you, the quickest way to meliorate the con- 
dition of the laboring class is to be a little more considerate 
of the ones that works for them.” While these criticisms do 
not apply to all club women, it is well for us to ponder these 
things and be like Caesar’s wife “above suspicion.” 

Club women who. are asking for suffrage claim that they 
could purify the ballot box. Let us then make our club elec- 
tion object lessons of an election in which there shall be no 
wire-pulling, no assailing rival conditions. Let the office seek 
the woman, not the woman the office. Then the strength of 
the club woman of Oklahoma and Indian Territories shall be 
as the strength of ten, because her heart is pure. 

Thanking the club women of the two territories for their 
hearty co-operation and kindly sympathy and helpfulness that 
has characterized all our relations for the past two years, I 
can only wish to bespeak for my successor the same self- 
effacement and high-bred courtesy and thoughtful considera- 
tion that has been extended to me. 


The election of officers for the next two years resulted as 
follows: 

President, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, Oklahoma City. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Eugene Hamilton, Chickasha, 
Indian Territory. 

Second Vice-President, ‘Mrs. J. C. Robberts, Kingfisher. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Amos Ewing, Kingfisher. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Helen Lee Ball, Oklahoma 
City. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Carr, Pawnee, O. T. 


OREGON. 


The Oregon Federation held its first biennial convention 
May 31 and June 1 in Pendleton, the president, Mrs. C. B. 
Wade, presiding. 

At the morning session, May 31, the address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. J. A. Fee, chairman of correspondence of 
the general Federation. Mrs. Fee spoke without manuscript, 
gracefully welcoming the delegates to the homes of the Pendle- 
ton club women, and voicing the pleasure they and all the citi- 
zens felt at the honor of entertaining the first biennial conven- 
tion of the State Federation since its organization in Portland 
on October 24, 1859. Speaking of the destiny of the club 
movement, Mrs. Fee said, in part: “Our mothers in the olden 
days performed tasks and drudgeries which have of later years 
been obviated by the inventions and improvements of the age. 
So that our daughters have time for either social frivolity or 
worthy work for better homes and higher social conditions. 
Properly to direct this work is the task of the clubs of today.” 

Mrs. Fee’s welcome was warmly applauded as was also 
the response by Mrs. J. B. Comstock, president of the Portland 
Woman’s Club. 

During the remainder of the forenoon session, the conven- 
tion devoted itself to the listening of the minutes of the con- 
vention held in Portland last October. Offficers’ reports were 


also submitted. Since the meeting of the last convertion there 
have been four meetings of the executive board, held in Port- 
land. 


Letters were read from Mrs. Lowe, president of the general 
Federation; Mrs. A. H. H. Stewart of Olympia, who is called 
the mother of the club movement on the coast; Mrs. Cobb, 
state chairman of Idaho; Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Federation. | 

The Federation song was sung at the opening this after- 
noon, after which were heard the reports of the various clubs, 
and the report of the committee on revision of the constitution 
and by-laws. Mrs. C. B. Wade spoke as follows on the “Ob- 
jects of Oregon Federation”: 


Our friends who have bidden you welcome to our city have 
but spoken the word and given voice to the glad greeting that 
is in the hearts of all our Pendleton club women. We, one 
and all, have looked forward to this day. Months have rolled 
into years since your president has had this Federation in her 
thought and heart as the best thing for our clubs. We found 
the fulfillment of one dream when we met with you in Port- 
land last fall and organized our Federation—today we meet the’ 
realization of another, the meeting here in our home city, and 
I add my voice to the heartfelt welcome. 

Your board of directors, at their first meeting, mindful 
of the high purpose of our clubs, to be helpful to the best inter- 
ests of our state, appointed for the first Federation committees, 
one on education, one on literary work, and at a subsequent 
meeting one on domestic science. The interest of this con- 
vention will centre around the reports of these committees. 
We hope that in these reports and the papers, taking up the 
sub-divisions of the work in the various lines, you will find 
the answer to the question, still asked, though so many times 
answered, “What is the object and benefit of State Federation?” 
We believe that the clubs in our state by intelligent and hearty 
co-operation with the officers and teachers of our public schools 
may suggest and devise methods whereby our schools may be 
improved, in curriculum, in sanitary conditions, in more beauti- 
ful as well as mcre healthful surroundings and in moral eleva- 
tion. 

Our state, with climate, soil and natural resources of which 
we are all justly proud, has never; and under existing laws, 
cannot, give her sons and daughters that great open highway 
to intelligence and breadth of vision that comes to the com- 
mon people through wide reading and acquaintance with books, 
communion with the great minds of all ages—the means of 
access to books, through the free public library. Our Federa- 
tion hopes in some measure te help in laying the foundation 
stones of free public libraries in cities in Oregon; to help in 
such ways, and by such means as we can, to build side by side 
the public school, which shall do the primary work of educa- 
tion for every boy and girl, and the free public library, which 
offers a post-graduate course to every citizen of the common- 
wealth. In thirteen states already have laws been passed es- 
tablishing free public library commissions, brought about by 


the direct influence of the women’s clubs and State Federations. 


Cannot the women in Oregon, the teachers, the mothers and 
home makers of our state, imbued with the spirit of patriotism 
and civic pride, with an earnest desire to see the principles that 
govern our best homes effective in city and state, should we 
not as good citizens organize and work for these things? Are 


they not well worth the work and the time and money we spend 


for our clubs and Federation? 

It was during the summer of the Columbian Exposition, 
when there were so many congresses formed, that the House- 
hold Economic Association come into being. 

It is a significant fact that this is the only one of all the 
congresses that were formulated and brought into existence 
that summer that has remained a permanent organization. Its 
objects are to interest women in all that pertains to the home 
and the welfare of the home and the individuals who compose 
the home; how to select and prepare food for health economy; 
the artistic, economical and sanitary furnishing of the home; 
to interest women in health so that each may become a sani- 
tarian in her own home and for her family; the intelligent and 
scientific care of the child, so that infant mortality may be 
decreased; to improve the average home conditions and stifle 
this growing unrest and unwillingness on the part of girls to 
assume household duties: and finally, to solve the domestic 
problem. | 

The members of the committee on domestic science are 
a part of this great association, and in their work are following 
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the suggestion of these trained workers for the home, and they 
urge the clubs to take up the study of household economics 
as they are now studying history, art and literature, “believ- 
ing that we shall find the teaching of Hygea more valuable 
than the philosophy of Socrates,” and that the dimensions of 
the “Sphinx” are of less importance than the dimensions of our 
bed rooms, and a knowledge of the amount of fresh air neces- 
sary for health of the family. 

One constitution says: “The object of the State Federation 
is to organize the women’s clubs of the state into a body of 
mutual helpfulness.” That means all that I tried briefly to tell 
you, and much more than will be developed as time goes on. 

In our state the membership in women’s clubs are yet 
small. Our Federation counts but nineteen clubs, there are 
probably not over five or six clubs in the state having over fifty 
members, more of them have not over twenty, but the club in 
Oregon has really meant much and accomplished much for the 
individual members, and in time the State Federation will mean 
much to the individual clubs, and will accomplish more, vastly 
more for these various objects in which we are interested than 
could possibly be done without the organization of our forces. 
We do not expect to do very great things all at once, we are 
small and weak, and our work is new to us, we are slowly feel- 
ing our way, watching closely the example, studying the method 
of older and larger Federations, adapting them to our needs. 
They have already done larger things, we expect to grow! 


We become builders by building, doers by doing, and 
righteous by doing acts of righteousness. 


A paper by Miss Effinger of Portland was read by Mrs. 
Rogers of the same city on “Kindergarten Work’; one on 
“Manual Training,” by Mrs. Louis Altman, was read by Mrs. 
Comstock. The report of the committee on “Domestic Sci- 
ence,” by the chairman, Mrs. Ralph Miller of Portland, was 
read by Dr. Mae Cardwell of Portland, who also spoke on the 
same subject. Discussion followed. 

Mrs. C. B. Wade, president, and the members of the official 
board, Mrs. A. S. Duniway, Mrs. S. A. Evans, Mrs. M. L. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Turner Oliver, received at Mrs. Wade’s resi- 
dence that evening, delegates of the convention, club women 
and their friends being the guests. The beautiful Wade home 
- was filled during the hours from half past eight to eleven, and 
the affair was marked as a signal success. 

One of the most interesting and valuable addresses yet 
given before the convention of women’s clubs was that by Dr. 
Mae Cardwell. Dr. Cardwell read a paper Thursday afternoon, 
and spoke also to the theme then and next morning. 

Dr. Cardwell made an appeal to all the clubs represented 
tc appoint sub-committees, that are to report to the standing 
committee of the Federation, and maintain the work in a thor- 
ough manner. She urged the formation of departments to 
attend to that line of work, and to see that at all farmers’ insti- 
tutes domestic science is given the attention it deserves. 

“Ten sciences must be studied before one will become an 
expert in domestic science,” said the speaker. 

The domestic help problem received due attention from 
Dr. Cardwell, who outlined a well-conceived plan for the in- 
struction of the young women who are all the time leaving 
the country to earn money in the city, and who have never 
been taught the essentials pertaining to correct management of 
the homes. She laid blame for troubles partly to the help, and 
partly to the mistresses. 

The subject which engaged the attention of the convention 
for the greater part of the forenoon, was that of libraries. Dis- 
cussion of papers and addresses developed the fact that quite 
a difference exists among the members of the convention as to 
the relative value of free public libraries in cities and towns, 
and free circulating libraries. Mrs. S. A. Evans, chairman of 
the library committee, read the report of the committee, and 
Mrs. Emily Wakeman of Silverton read a paper on “Great. 
Free Libraries of the East.” Mrs. S. A. Lowell, of this place, 


read a paper which was written by Mrs. Frank Strong, of Eu- 
gene, on “Library Needs from the Standpoint of a University 
Town.” 

Mrs Evans’ report follows: 


The members of the state library committee, living such a 
distance apart, have been unable, except through the unsatis- 
factory medium of correspondence, in the short time since the 
committee was formed, to co-operate with each other to any 
extent. But the one act referred to that of indorsing the work 
of the library department of the Women’s Club of Portland 
was of vast importance. 

In November, 1898, on motion of one of the members, the 
president of the Woman’s Club appointed a library committee 
the sole object of which was to take measures towards procur- 
ing a free public library for Portland, the only city of its size in 
the United States without such an institution. It was quickly 
learned that legislation would have to be procured to enable any 
city funds to be used for that purpose. No provision being 
made in the constitution of Oregon for libraries and no legis- 
lation, except one act, which allowed a small sum to be taken 
from the school funds for reference books but with so many 
provisos it was almost prohibitory. 

As the work grew our horizon broadened and the question 
was asked: Why not work for the whole state? A bill was 
hastily drawn up, but the legislature was on the eve of conven- 
ing; there was little time to communicate with the women of 
other clubs and enlist their co-operation; and no time whatever 
to study the subject and equip ourselves for the fight in lieu of 
funds to lobby with. 

a The bill was presented to the legislature with a birthmark, 

By request,” being announced when it was presented. The 
representative who presented it not being willing even to father 
it. The result was inevitable. In legislative parlance, “It was 
snowed under.” Not so the spirit that inspired it. 

The committee rendered a report of its unsuccessful work, 
to the club and were dismissed, but the members being inspired 
with the importance of the work, resolved itself into a depart- 
ment and went to work systematically. 

Meetings have been held at the home of the members once 
a month where the library laws of other states, and features 
that might be made applicable to Oregon have been studied and 
discussed, as have been the various library systems of the large 
cities. Many valuable letters from prominent educators in this 
and other states, has been an interesting and instructive feature 
of the work, while one of the most beneficial and practical has 
been the studying and answering questions that have been re- 
ceived in response to the circular letter sent out by this depart- 
ment and indorsed by the state library committee. 

Great pressure has been brought to bear on the “Depart- 
ment from smaller towns to make its work even broader, by in- 
cluding villages and hamlets and even school districts in its an- 
ticipated bill. So strong has been this pressure, that at a recent 


“meeting it was decided to embrace all incorporated towns, but 


much against the judgment of some of the members, not be- 
cause they did not believe those remote from larger towns 
needed it more, but from an exhaustive study of the library his- 
tory of other states, which conclusively proves, that when suc- 
cessful library laws reach all the people, they have grown out to 
them from the large cities. Massachusetts had to pass library 
acts thirty-nine different years, before it attained its present 
magnificent state library system—the most complete in the 
union. 

New York began its library work in 1835, by passing a 
school district library bill, recommended in a message by Gov. 
DeWitt Clinton nine years before. It authorized a stated sum 
to be levied from each school district. Three years later a bill 
was passed annually appropriating $55,000 to aid them and again 
in 1843 an especial library fund was granted. From 1853 to 
1894 the state expended nearly $2,000,000 on district libraries 
alone. Sixteen other states followed the example of New York 
and today almost all of them have repealed their school district 
library laws. 

In every state where the start has been made on a philan- 
thropic, rather than a business basis, it has been detrimental to 
the cause. But when once libraries are established in the large 
towns, on a firm financial footing, then is the time for the phil- 
anthropist to go to work and without impoverishing the rich 
and thickly populated towns, feed the outlying districts, who are 
too poor, and widely scattered to be taxed for merited food. 

Books rapidly increase in these large libraries, and the 
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trustees are glad to give or loan them to smaller towns, and 
with these storehouses to draw from almost any legislature if 
importuned will appropriate a fund sufficient to send them trav- 
eling into the highways and byways thereby creating for the 
state a complete traveling library system. To accomplish this 
work in the future should be the inspiration and desire of every 
member of this Federation. To establish libraries in the towns 
now is only the beginning of the work before us. 

The failure of the school district libraries in other states and 
the enormous cost of a traveling library system, nearly adequate 
io the needs of a state, without local libraries to draw from has 
caused the library department of the Women’s Club to per- 
sistently refuse to incorporate either of these features into their 
bill. 

The only question before us is: Will we as loyal members 
of an organization, take up the first practical work presented to 
the federation and carry it forward to the uttermost of our 
ability? It does not seem a great work for over 600 women to 
pursuade 47 legislators that we must have this bill passed. But 
that is the part of the work for you to do. What the public de- 
mands the law makers must grant. 

That public sentiment be aroused, and that the necessities of 
the people and particularly the benefits to accrue to the children, 
in whose hands the future welfare of our state rests be presented 
personally, to every representative, and that each one of you 
may feel a personal responsibility in the work is the request of 
the library department of the Woman’s Club, and the library 
comunittee of the State Federation. 


A short session was held in the afternoon, after which the 
delegates were taken in carriages to the Indian reservation, 
where they visited the government school taught by Miss 
Gaither, and where luncheon was served, returning in time for 
the assembling for the address of Mrs. Duniway. 

One of the numbers of which the Oregon Federation can 
feel proud in the closing hours of the convention was the 
lecture delivered Friday night by Mrs. A. S. Duniway. The 
expressed interest in this event had been so great that the 
committee deemed it wise to change the meeting place from 
the church where the convention had been held to the Court- 
house. 

Several delightful musical numbers were enjoyed before 
the speaker arose at o’clock to deliver her lecture on “Eminent 
Women I Have Met.” No more fitting subject or fitting per- 
son could have been chosen for each other. In forty years of 
constant toil and labor, in private, but oftener before the public, 
one of the perquisites of such a life is the close contact and 
intimate relations it brings one into with eminent people from 
every state and clime. Mrs. Duniway’s social, genial nature 
and broad, progressive ideas have given her exceptional facili- 
ties for enjoying these privileges. As she, in her happy, fluent 
manner, recalled one after another of this host of eminent 
women, telling of their personal appearance, their voice or 
gesture, some whom the younger members of the audience 
almost thought belonged to a past age—women like Harriet 
Beecher Stow, whose names are household idols, but of whom 
any personal recollection has almost passed away, a feeling of 
awe and reverence pervaded the audience which must have 
communicated itself to the speaker, for as she went from one 
to the other, telling of how they had helped and encouraged 
her in her early struggles, courage and strength was imparted 
to more than one of her listeners. Neither Mrs. Duniway’s 
ready wit nor apropos story was wanting, as was manifest by 
the roars of laughter and bursts of applause that frequently 
greeted her remarks. All went away feeling that the hour she 


spoke was far too short, and another hour might have been 
profitably spent in listening to her. ‘ 

The last session of the convention opened Saturday 
promptly at 9.30 with the singing of “America.” No unfinished 
business being reported, the committee on resolutions was 
asked to report, and the following important measures were 
passed: 


“Resolved, That the State Federation stands a unit behind 
the efforts of the Woman’s Club of Portland in its laudable 
efforts to secure suitable legislation for the establishment and 
maintenance of a free municipal library system in the state. 

“Resolved, That we recommend and urge the appointment 
of a woman upon the Board of Regents of the State Agricul- 
tural College.” 

On motion the colors red, white and blue, chosen by the 
badge committee, were adopted as the O. F. W. C. colors. 

The president, Mrs. Wade, asked if there was anything 
more to come before the convention, and on being answered 
in the negative, thanked the convention in a happy speech for 
their kind attention, courteous treatment and their presence at 
the convention, and declared the first convention of the Oregon 
State Federation closed. Portland will be the next place of 
meeting, two years hence, the exact date to be left with the 
executive board. 


The president of the Oregon Federation (Mrs. C. B. 
Wade) used a gavel of some historic interest in presiding over 
the first meeting of that Federation. It was made from a piece 
of an oak tree still standing on the old home place of her great 
grandfather in Oxford county, Maine, of which state Mrs. 
Wade is a “native daughter,” and was presented to her by an 
officer of a Maine club of which she is an honorary member. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Women’s Clubs of Tennessee are paying especial 
attention to educational matters and are doing some splendid 
work along that line. 

The State Federation has divided its educational work into 
five departments, namely, higher education, public schools, 
manual training, kindergarten, and compulsory education, with 
a committee in charge of each department. 

A bill to provide for and enforce the educating of all chil- 
dren in the state of Tennessee between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, has been prepared and will come before the next 
legislature, and we have a great deal to encourage us to be- 
lieve it will be passed. It is with a degree of pride we say this 
bill was prepared by a woman, the president of the Tennessee 
State Federation. The bill was endorsed by the labor union 
which met in Nashville last year, and has been endorsed by the 
teachers’ institutes and by all of the leading educators of the 
state. 

Women’s Clubs at present have the control of twenty-two 
travelling and free public libraries, and are making strenuous 
efforts to have all the public libraries in the state made free. 
So far they have succeeded with several and there is no doubt 
but that more wil] be added to the free list during the coming 
winter. Among them is the Lawson McGhee Memorial Li- 
brary at Knoxville, one of the largest and best public libraries 
in the state. C. &. Greer. 


TEXAS. 


The Woman’s Wednesday Club of Fort Worth, Texas, was 
organized February 11th, 1889, as a mother’s club; its scope 
was soon broadened so as to include the study of literature, 
thereby adding mental culture to the other benefits and pleas- 
ures realized by the members. It is still a matron’s club, with 
a membership limited to fifty. 

The first five years were devoted to American history and 
literature under the direction of the Boston Society to En- 
courage Home Study, followed by a six years’ course in Eng- 
lish history and literature, devoting the last two years exclu- 
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sively to a study of Shakespeare, which has been continued to 
the present time. Drills in parliamentary usage have been 
given twice a month at the club rooms for two years. 

We have comfortable chambers for which we pay a rental 
fee of $25.00 per month. We have accumulated a valuable and 
well selected student’s library of eight or nine hundred vol- 
umes for the use of the club members. 

The influence of the association for good in the community 
rapidly manifested itself, the first signal and tangible proof 
of which was the organization of the Fort Worth Library As- 
sociation, extended by the members of this club so as to in- 
clude upon its roll of membership the names of all citizens of 
the town willing to aid the enterprise. Through this united 
effort $10,000 had been accumulated, when an appeal was made 
to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, to which he generously responded 
with a gift of fifty thousand dollars, assuring the realization of 
a handsome Free Public Library for Fort Worth. 

The building is now under construction and when it is 
completed all of the women’s clubs of Forth Worth will have 
elegant and permanent homes under the same roof with that 
for which they have so long and so earnestly labored, a free 
public library. 

The next public work of importance was the organization 
of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has done for 
two years past a noble work in bringing first-class lecturers 
and musicians to our city. And through the efforts of our edu- 
cational committee the public school board has established 
better sanitary conditions for the schools. 

The village improvement committee is laboring for better 
kept streets, planting of trees and improving the parks. 
The entertainment committee has been useful in extending 
hospitality to “the strangers within the gates.” 

The crowning work of the Woman’s Wednesday Club for 
the present year was the bringing of Mrs. Jean Sherwood of 
Chicago to Fort Worth and arranging that the teachers and 
pupils of all schools should have, free of charge, the benefit of 
the splendid and inspiring course of lectures on Art. Mrs. 
Sherwocd contributed ten doliars from the proceeds of her 
lectures as the nucleus of a fund to establish a traveling art 
gallery for the public schools of the city, to which the Woman’s 
Wednesday Club added thirty dollars and voted this its special 
work for the year. 

In May, with the usual public spirit which characterizes 
this club, the members decorated for the Flower Carnival a 
victoria which was voted the handsomest vehicle in the parade 
and was awarded the first prize, thus contributing to the suc- 
cess of the event as it does to all other civic enterprises. 

The adoption of “the establishment of public libraries in 
Texas” as the work of the State Federation emanated from 
this club, the resolution to that effect being introduced by a 
member of the Woman’s Wednesday Club at the first annual 
convention of the T. F. W. C. at Taylor, 1808. 

The recent action of the school comraittee of the City 
Council in appointing on the school as an advisory committee 
three of our leading club women, one of whom is our state 
president of women’s clubs, is a graceful acknowledgment and 
convincing proof of the influence which clubs have attained in 
the community. So far as I am advised, this action of the City 
Council is without precedent in our state, and is a tribute to 
the organized effort of women in the promotion of social ad- 
vancement. Annie McLean Moores. 


The Club Woman for July was one of the best numbers 
ever published. Its “Story of the Fifth Biennial” was excellent 


and is highly appreciated by all women club workers.—Daily 
Tribune, Tiffin, Ohio. 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


(Questions for this department should be sent to 21 Bag- 
ley Avenue, Detroit, Mich.) 

Our club for several years has had but two vice- 
presidents. In May the constitution was revised and 
and office of third vice-president created. “All officers 
are to be elected by ballot, annually. Vacancies oc- 
curring in the board are filled by the president of the 
executive board.” In July our year book was sent to 
the printer. We had but two vice-presidents. Our 
board, according to new constitution was not complete. 

At a meeting of the board, all had agreed that when 

the office was filled, whether by appointment or at the 

annual election, a certain member should be chosen. 

What is the proper course, in such case? Has the 
president a right to appoint without waiting for the 
annual election? 

Otherwise, does not the year book plainly show 
that the constitution has not been carried out? 

These questions could be answered more satisfacto- 
rily if both the old and the new constitutions were at hand. 

The provision of the constitution for filling vacancies in 
two ways, unless the second way is to be used in case of the 
failure of the first, is unwise, not to say unparliamentary. 

It is now rather a question of judgment than of parlia- 
menatry law, and one who knows all the circumstances is bet- 
ter prepared to come to a wise conclusion, than one who is 
ignorant of them. 

The United States Senate, you will remember, refused to 
seat an appointee of the governor of a state when the legisla- 
ture omitted to elect a senator at a regular session, but this 
is not quite a parallel case. Your club seems to have failed 
at the annual meeting to avail itself of the right to elect a third 
vice-president. According to the clause you quote it would 
seem that the president has a right to fill the office. If there 
is no difference of opinion in your club as to the person desired 
for the office, the right of the president to make the appoint- 
ment is not likely to be called in question. 

If the newly-created office is not filled, the year book 
shows a vacancy, but the constitution is not thereby violated. 

Your constitution should be amended so as to provide a 
definite way of filling vacancies. 

After the report of a committee is read, should 
there not be a motion with reference to the report? 

Was there any action taken on the report of the 
reorganization committee when it was presented at 
the Biennial at ‘Milwaukee? As an interested spec- 
tator from the gallery, I should like to know. 

After the report is read it is customary to make a motion 
upon the report as a whole, but there is much misapprehension 
as to the proper motion to make. A motion that the report be 
received is superfluous, for it has already been received. A 
motion that it be placed on file, or that it be entered in the 
minutes only indicates the manner in which the assembly 
wishes the report preserved. A secretary will place the report 
on file or enter it in the minutes without a motion to that ef- 
fect, but this motion is made to dispose of the report. A mo- 
tion to recommit, or that the report be referred back to the 
committee (the two motions meaning the same thing), implies 
that for some reason the services of the committee are still 
further required. A motion that the report be accepted is ap- 
propriate when the report contains statements of what has 
been done or of information secured by the committee. A 
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motion that the report be adopted is a proper motion if it 
contains one or more recommendations. This motion, if car- 
ried is understood to mean that what the committee has rec- 
ommended becomes thereby the action of the assembly. This 
is a very simple procedure when the assembly does not wish 
to make any modification of the recommendations. Should 
changes be desired amendments are offered, but it must be 
understood that although the recommendations of the commit- 
tee are subject to amendment by the assembly, the report of 
the committee as such can not be amended. That is, the as- 
sembly can not make the report other than what the commit- 
tee made it, but it may change the recommendations offered 
before adopting them. 

Now to answer your question directly. A motion should 
be made with reference to the report, if the assembly wishes 
to dispose of it as a whole. If no motion is made, the report 
is in possession of the assembly, the fact that it was received 
is a matter of record, and the subject matter of the report is 
before the assembly for action. 

There was no formal action on the report of the reorgan- 
ization committee as a whole nor was any necessary. It was 
presented, read, and by common consent accepted; the report 
of the minority was presented and by vote of the assembly was 
also received. The report was then considered seriatim. The 
first recommendation of the committee was to the effect that 
section one of article one of the by-laws of the G. F. W. C. be 
amended and that was the question then before the Federation. 
After this question was voted upon, the other recommenda- 
tions of the committee were considered in regular order. 

Should not the by-laws of the General Federation 

have been adopted after they were amended at the Mil- 

waukee Biennial? 

There was no necessity for doing so. The Federation had 
by-laws which by vote were amended at the Biennial. When 
a motion is amended, the amended motion must be acted upon, 
but in that case the motion to amend is a secondary motion. 
In the case to which you refer the motions to amend the by- 
laws were main motions. 

Should motions to amend always be in the form 

“TI move to amend by” then adding the manner in 

which the amendment is to be made, as “inserting” 

etc.? 

The form “I move to amend by” is always expressed or 
understood. The motion may be “I move to insert” or “to 
strike out” etc., as the case may be. There is no objection to 
offering the motion in this form as it is readily recognized as 
a motion to amend. Members of an assembly should avoid 
saying “I move to amend by having” or “by making” as mo- 
tions to amend must be by inserting, by striking out or by 
substituting. 


CLUB STUDY. 


Conducted by May Alden Ward. 


E are glad to present our readers this 1aonth with 
the program on Russia which the W. T. K. Club of 
Greeley, Colorado, has laid out for its work the 
coming winter, and to commend it to other clubs 
desiring to learn of this wonderful empire. We give dates of 
meetings, also, as a suggestion to other committees: 
Sept. 26—“Russia, Its Topography and Resources,” dis- 
cussion. 
Oct. 10—Rurik. Discussion, “The Conquered Slavs.” 
Oct. 24—Gogol. Discussion, “Rise of Russian Literature.” 
Nov. 7—Ivan the Terrible. Discussion, “Overthrow of the 
Tartars.” 
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Nov. 21—Peter the Great. Discussion, “Progress of Rus- 
sia under Peter and Catherine I.” 

Dec. 5—“Art and Architecture,” discussion. 

Dec. 19—Catherine II. Discussion, “Her Statesmen and 
Advisers.” 

Jan. 9—Pushkin. Discussion, “Russian Poetry.” 

Jan. 23—“Social Life in Russia,” discussion. 

Feb. 6—“Czar and Sultan,” discussion. 

Feb. 20—Dostoievski. Discussion, 
Classes.” 

March 6—“Asiatic Problems—Industrial and Diplomatic,” 
discussion. 

(March 20—The Russian Novel. 
Turgenief.” 

April 3—“Nihilism,” discussion. 

April 17—*‘Russian ‘Music and ‘Musicians,” discussion. 

May 1—‘‘Russia of Today,” discussion. 

‘May 15—“Folklore.” Reports of officers. 

Here is a suggestive program which was studied last year 
by the ‘Modern Novel Club of St. Louis, Mo. In this club, in 
discussing each book, a careful distinction is made between its 
value as a piece of literature and its value as a study of life. 
The two are rarely equal: 

January 2, 1900—Subject: The component parts of a work 
of fiction and their relative importance. . 

January 16—‘The Sowers,” Henry Seton Merriman. Sub- 
ject: The condition of the Mujik—The reformer versus the 
lover in fiction—The author’s style. 

January 31—‘“Jane Field,” Mary E. Wilkins. Subjects: 
The inefficiency of the law—The struggle between mother love 
and conscience—What 1s to be done?—Whao is to do it? 


“The Industrial 


Discussion, “Tolstoi and 


OYAL Baking 


Powder is in- 


dispensable to finest 


cookery and to the 


“~~ 


comfort and con- 


4 


venience of modern house- 
Royal Baking 
hot breads, 


cakes and pastry wholesome. 


keeping. 
Powder makes 
Perfectly leavens without fer- 
mentation. Qualities that are 


peculiar to it alone. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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February 13—Subject: Certain improved traditions which 
govern much of the criticism of fiction. 

February 27—“Bob, the Son of Battle,” Ollivant. Subjects: 
Which is worst, the nervous temperament which all can sce 
and condemn, or the stupidity which provokes it, and usually 
escapes all criticism?—The evolution of the animal soul. 

March 13—“Our New Crusade,” Edward Everett Hale. 
Subjects: Intemperance—Three methods of reform which aim 
to create the strength to resist temptation rather than to re- 
- move it; to draw the man away from the saloon rather than the 
saloon from the man. 

March 27—‘‘Aschenbroedel,” No Name Series. Subjects: 
The American attitude towards work—lIs it consistent with the 
ideals our republic stands for?—Society’s share in creating this 
attitude. 

April 10o—“The Damnation of Theron Ware,” Harold 
Frederic. Subjects: A modern application of the philosophy 
of Hedonism. (Read in this connection “The Gospel of Free- 
dom” by Herrick)—The effect of this philosophy upon a 
starved soul. 


©uestions for this department should be addressed to Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, 281 Dartmouth street, Boston. If a reply is 
desired by letter, stamps should be enclosed. 


FORM IN MUSIC. 


III. Binary Form; the Slow Movement. 


F essential importance in music’s form is repetition. 

One comprehends at a glance in the other arts the 

scope of the artist’s design. An oil-painting not only 

may be scanned as a whole and the relation of its 

parts seen, but at leisure one can guage its truth and beauty; so 

with the sculptor’s work. But the themes of a symphony (ren- 

dered, not read in score) enter into one ear and pass out the 

other; only with their return—conscious of familiarity—is 

equilibrium restored, a sense of proportion felt, the form re- 

vealed. Upon the principle of repetition then is music’s form 

based. In preparation for analysis of the symphony’s second 
movement, we give here the Art’s Primary Form. 

As there are in poetry distinctions of feet, measure, verse 
and stanzas, so in music there is the Section, two measures; 
the Phrase, four measures; the Period, eight measures. For 
example: 


Section. 


| Softly now the light of day 
A Phrase. .| 
| Fades upon my sight away; 


| A Period. 
Free from care from labor free, 
| 


Lord, I would commune with Thee 


This is a complete period, called in vocal music, a Hymn; 
the repetition of its music after some other interpolated 
period, is called in instrumental music, Primary Form, of which 
Mendelssohn’s Consolation might serve as an example. 

In such form, usually, is the second movement announced. 
Notice now a marked difference between the construction of 
this movement and of the first, explained last month, which, 
by contrast, emphasizes the latter’s importance. -Following 
the above period in the second movement, is another, which 
although in a related key, is of new material throughout; it is 
not a development of the preceding, as it is the development 


in the First Movement, but its matter is quite extraneous, 


hence denoted Episodical; not connected with the main move- 


ment. Whereas the First Movement is entirely homogeneous, 
composed of two themes, their development and eventual re- 
capitulation. 

After this episode, the first period returns and for variety, 
the composer embellishes it, introduces slight changes, pre- 
vents monotony by musical devices. Following it is another 
period and the movement is closed with a coda; regarding 
this portion musicians protest against the dictionary definition: 
“This part may be left out at pleasure.” It is the summing up, 
an epitome of the composer’s thought, by no means is it super- 
fluous. 

To the general music lover this second division in binary- 
form makes strongest appeal. Beethoven’s Adagio of the 
“Pathetique” is a household word; that of his C minor sym- 
phony has won from a thousand music-lovers the inscription 
of the “heavenly fifth symphony.” We found that the sym- 
phony’s first movement made demands upon the scholarship 
of composer as well as upon the intelligence of the listener. 
This second—songful, melodious, clear of design because sim- 
ple in construction—shows also in scholarly treatment, richness 
of adornment amid apparent simplicity, yet so suavely its 
melodies flow, few recognize the touch of a master-hand. Tech- 
nical devices (later to be explained) give solidity to the con- 
struction, clever command of music’s material enhances melo- 
dy’s charm and from a Haydn Adagio to that of the glorious 
Ninth of Beethoven is beauty enough—were it but known—for 
a lifetime of enjoyment. 

Example: 

Beethoven; Adagio Cantabile, Op. 13. 

First period of eight measures (with repetition) in A flat 
major. 

Second part passing through F minor and E flat, closes in 
A flat. 

First period returns. 

An episode in A flat minor. 

Return of the first period. 

Coda. 

MUSIC AND LABOR. 

Philanthropic work fills the annals of the music club: 
Who is more frequently petitioned for services gratis than the 
musician? One of the clubs furnishing music regularly for the 
hospitals, by a committee, is The Ladies’ Musicale of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

One of the Working Girls’ clubs, organized by Miss 


New Webster Dictionery 
AND VEST POCKET LIBRARY 


Reaches the highest standard and is arranged for pocket or writing desk. 
Used personally and commended in highest terms by educators of highest 
rank, of whom are: Pres. E. A. Sheldon, State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Hon. Fred Gowing, Supt. Public Instruction, N. H.; Hon, Thomas 
13. Stockwell, Com. Public Schools, R. 1.; Chas. C. Ramsey, A, M., Prin. 
Fall River High School. This little book contains 45,800 words fully _pro- 
nounced,—Plural forms, 5000 especially difficult words, instruction ‘about 
use of hyahens, for dropping or repeating or letters, use of capitals and 
suffixes. The definitions afford the richest collection of synonyms. There 
is a valuable department for proper names and proper adjectives, and also 
es manual (which alone is worth more than the price of the 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


Elegant Cloth, Red Edges, 25c. Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges,50c 
Extra Quality Morocco, with Calendar, Memoradum, and Stamp 
Holder, 60c. 


All Three Styles are Indexed. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Subscriptions taken at club rates for American and Foreign newspapers 
and magazines. Before subscribing send for our price on any desired list. 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLY CO., 
23 Forest Hill Street, J, P. BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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Grace Dodge, named the Walworth Club (in honor of Miss 
Walworth, who lost her life nursing the sick at 'Montauk), 
recently gave a concert, augmenting its treasury thereby. 

Two months ago the working women of Paris were in- 
vited to hear a representation of “Louise” at the Opera 
Comique. They acknowledged the compliment the other day 
gracefully. By subscription among themselves they presented 
a medal to Albert. Carre, the Director and another to Gustave 
Charpentier, the Composer. The medals were of old silver 
in cases of green morocco. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

During the winter season guests assemble at the home of 
a New York missionaire periodically, to listen to chamber 
music rendered by finest artists. Last year an unknown dille- 
tante said, when presented by the hostess to the other guests 
as a musician: “Yes—O yes, I play. Ss (indicating a great 
artist present) eccompanies me.’ 

“That reminds me,” quickly responded the tactful hostess, 
“of Petschnikoff’s saying, ‘I play second fiddle to my wife.’ ” 


From all parts of the country come appeals for year books. 
I must therefore limit loan to one week instead of two as 
stated in the August number. 

All questions for this department should be sent to Miss 
S. C. Very, 76 East Fifty-fifth street, New York City. 


UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 


My Dear Editor. 

I read with interest Mrs. Ward’s criti- 
cisms on the Biennial, and want to criticise 
the criticism on two points. First—one omis- 
sion—There should be a forenoon or an af- 
ternoon left for the meeting personally of 
friends and members from distant places. I 
came away from Milwaukee utterly unable to 
find a moment, without neglect of duty, in 
which to respond to the cards that were left 
for me. One afternoon for local receptions, 
one forenoon for the interchange of friendly 
greetings or matters of business or personali- 
ties of whatever nature, should be allowed. 
And it does not seem to me the writer could 
have understood that one of those cablegrams was to the 
woman who gave the whole thing birth; that she has passed 
her seventieth birthday, that she was with us in thought and 
interest and love, and that any delay from such an assemblage, 
to greet her as a recognition of what she had done (not a ten 
cents per capita tax) would have been unworthy of us. At least 
that is the way it seems to me. 

The trouble with Women’s Clubs (it is said) is the preva- 
lence of personality—that is thought of one’s self. The glory 
of Women’s Clubs at last will be forgetfulness of self and 
thought of the best and highest good, and earnest considera- 
tion for others. 


Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 
President U. S. D. 1812. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach the seat of the dis- 
ease. Catarrh isa blood or constitutional disease, and in order t> cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’sCatarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients ic what produces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 


Sold b ists. 7 
Hall's Pills ar are the best. 


F.J, CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


CONCERNING CATS, 


By HELEN Mi. WINSLOW, The ~~ 


This is a work of profound interest to all cat 
lovers and fanciers. It contains a thorough and 
reliable history of cats, enriched with stories 
gathered from rare volumes. There are chapters 
on the author’s pet cats as well as those of noted 
people; historic cats; high-bred cats in England 
and America ; the cats of poetry and art; cat 
hospitals and refuges; kittens and their tricks; 
characteristics of cats, and chapters on the nad 
eases of cats and their treatment. 

It is a striking and valuable volume of great 
interest to all who breed cats and to all who have 
them for household pets. 

The book is embellished with thirty-two (32) 
full page half-tone engravings of tamous cats. 
Elegantly bound, with decorated cover and gilt 
top. 


Miss Winslow nee P me, many animal lovers under a debt of 
gratitude for the book she has written in praise of cathood. It 

will be impossible for the most Indifferent human being to 
peruse Concerning Cats without saying, “ Who knows but I 

ave been palsy of injustice toanu interesting creature.’’—Bos- 
ton Heral 


Miss Winslow has accumulated stores of cat lore and sets 
them forth so attractively that the veriest hater of her pet ani- 
mal will be won to read her.—Chicago Evening Post. 


At all Bookstores, or may be had of the Publishers, Carriage Prepaid, $1.50. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


To Women’s Clubs 


and Kindred Organizations. 


The Redpath Lyceum Bureau 


is the exclusive agency for many of the most prom- 
inent lecturers, readers and musical combinations 
now before the public. It represents among others 
the well-known philanthropist, 


JACOB H. RIIS, author of “How the Other Half Lives,” 
etc., who has prepared two lectures entitled “The Battle 
with the Slum” and “ Tony’s Hardships.”’ 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, the great authority on Birds, 
and Editor of Bird Lore.” 


ERNEST INGERSOLL on Natural History, beauti- 
fully illustrated with photographs of living wild animals. 


EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, the popular lecturer upon 


the American Revolution. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Artist, Author and Reader 
from his own works. 

ANNIE S. PECK, the noted mountain climber, MRS. 
BALLINGTON BOOTH, EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE, N. D. HILLIS, Etc., Etc. 


For Terms and Dates address 


THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON: 120 TREMONT ST. CHICAGO: 1536 MONADNOCK BUILDING 


Illustrated Pamphlets Free upon Application. 
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YOU SHOULD VISIT THEM. 


Of the resort sections of the country, few of them are more 
widely known than the White Mountains region of Northern 
New England. The main features that have brought this sec- 
tion to the foreground are its magnificent scenery, its exhilar- 
ating atmosphere and its social qualities. Of the first men- 
tioned, some of the more widely known features, outside the 
Presidential Range and Mount Washington, are in the Craw- 
ford, Franconia and Dixville Notches. Each contributes far 
differing attractions, any single one of which is well worth see- 
ing, though taken together they present a series of Nature’s 
workings unlike those to be found anywhere else. There are 
wonderful rock formations like Table Rock in Dixville, and 
the “Old Man of the Mountain” and the Flume; then there is 
White Horse Ledge and Elephant’s Head and Crystal Cascade 
and “The Basin” and Echo and Profile Lakes and Lake of the 
Clouds. These are but a few of the interesting sights to see. 

As you know, the Boston & ‘Maine Railroad traverses this 
. great mountain vacation region, and the mountain literature 
issued by its passenger department comprises an enchiridion of 
New Hampshire’s mountains, which you can obtain by sending 
a two-cent stamp to the general passenger department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, and with it will be sent you 
a book of tours, which you will find to be replete with the in- 
formation you are looking for regarding vacation. Send for 
them. 


TO OUR FRIENDS:— 

A great fire in Bloomington, IIl., has destroyed six blocks 
in the center of the business portion of the city. Among the 
buildings consumed was the one in which the offices and store 
room of the Public-School Publishing Company were located. 
The vault containing the accounts of the Company and sub- 
scription books of the School and Home Education (formerly 
the Public School Journal) crumbled in the general ruin. A 
large amount of valuable property, the accumulation of years, 
is reduced to ashes. 

We wish to make known to our old subscribers the fact 
that our subscription list is practically lost and to ask them to 
send us their names and addresses, as near correct as they are 
able to give, of the date of the expiration of their subscriptions. 
We shall be under great obligations to you if you will make 
this request public in any way that you can. 

You can imagine how difficult an undertaking it is to re- 
produce a large subscription list when once destroyed, and we 
thank you in advance for the assistance we know you will 
cheerfully give us in our efforts to retrieve some of the loss 
caused by this disaster. 

Our supply of books was saved with one or two exceptions 
and we can fill orders for them without delay. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
George P. Brown, President. 


I like The Club Woman very much for the sake of the Fed- 
eration news in which I am interested, and because it is the 
organ of the U. S. D. of 1812. I am an enthusiastic member 
of that and for both reasons I could not do without- The Club 
Woman.—Eliza W. Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 


38 West 22nd Street - - - - = New York. 
Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visiting and Wedding Cards, China 
and Japan Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, Robes, Cushion 
roated Deer Skins, Grass Cloths, Wall Papers, Doulton Pottery, Ftc. 
Will Call With Samples or Mail Them. 


Salads, 
Sandwiches 

Specialty. 


Special 
Prices to 
Parties, 
Fairs, Clubs. 


Fine Confectionery. 


VIENNA BAKERY. 


LUNCHEON FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


[Private Dining Wall, 


FOR LADIES’ CLUBS, 


181 and 183 Summer St. 


PETIT LUNCH AT 20, 22 AND 24 PARK SQ. 


Covers, Dec- 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There is 
nothing as good; 
believe the 
WY substituter. 
ER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate cementa—the best. Insist on having them, 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


MADAME WAITEE’S ABDOMINAL HOSE SUPPORTER BELTS 


Pat. Aug. ist and Feb. 20th, 1900. 


An ebeolutesy practical requisite for 
reducing a full high abdomen. The 
weight of the body is thrown forward 
and the wearer is compelled to stand 
correctly, the abdomen recedes, the 
chest elevates, and a fine carriage is 
the result, as well as a long waist. and 
sloping hips; the hose are supported 
back and front, is not injurious, fits 
perfectly, weighs 3 ounces. Guaran- 
teed as represented or money refund- 
ed. Believe and be benefited. Sent 
on receipt of price, or send stamp for 
circular. Black or white cotton, $1.50; 
satin, any color, $2.50. Give waist 
measure over corset. 


Special Belts for Gymnasium, 
Cyclists, Ballet, etc., $3 to $5. 


MADAME WAITEE, 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 


29 Temple Piace, Boston. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


DR. BELLE FRENGH PATTERSON, 


Nervous System ; Mental Occupation and Cultivated Nerves ; Hygiene of the Scalp and 
Care of the Hair; Respiration and Circulation; How to Breathe and Good Blood; Hy- 
iene of the Skin and Care of the Complexion; The Stomach and Liver, Good 
igestion ; General Well-being, Clear Eyes; A Graceful Form, How to Obtain and 
Retain It; Woman, the Organs and Functions Peculiar to Herself; Enlightened 
Motherhood, Health, Happiness and Beauty, and other subjects. Address 195 

HuNTINGTON AveNnug, Boston. 
ember, 1897, un- 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENGE BUREAU, 


of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, public 
speakers ne writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not the neces- 
sary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers — Programs — Dibli- 

raphies — Books purchased — Questions answered — Statistical information, ete. 
Circulars sent on application. Address CHicaGo Woman’s CLuB, 203 MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Cuicaco, Ici. 


Organized Nov- 


Has the honor to present the following 

MR OFFET [-TYN Travel Talks,’’ with Stereopticon Pro- 
jections, for Clubs, Drawing-rooms and 
Schools: 1. France and Her People (three lectures). 2. Holland aud the In- 
auguration of Wilhelmina. 3. From London to Rome (three lectures). 4. Legends of 
Greek Art. 5. Women of Greek Poetry. Highest endorsement. Mrs. Tyng has lived 
much abroad, is a delegate to International Congress of Paris Exposition. For circu- 
lars and details, address Mrs. E. Morrett-Tyno, care 26 West 23d St., New York. 
Lectures ee Literary and 
t 


MISS DOTHA STONE PINNE ) Educational topics, especially 


the Public Library. Entertainment suitable for small auditorium called “ A Story- 
teller’s Afternoon.” Terms to clubs $10 and expenses within fifty miles of Norwalk. 
$15 and expenses outside this limit. Address Norwack, Conn. 


LECTURER AND STORY-TRLLER. 


RECITALS DIALECT, with monologues 
and unpublished sketches written espe- 


MRS, WALDO RICHARDS, 


authors. Address 55 Vernon Street, BRooxkiine, Mass. 


GRADUATE OF THE EMERSON COLLEGE OF 
Oratory. 1. An Hour with Omar Khay- 


MISS HORTENSE LOW, yam. 2. Readings from Tennyson. 3. Mis 


cellaneous Program. For terms and dates, address 218 Main St., WATERVILLE, Mz. 


EME ry Grorcs Kennan.) Every-day 
[| fe in Russia. Informal Talk upon 
J Russian Needle Work (illustrated). 


tere ay oer Days in Jamaica, West Indies ee with slides when committees 

furnish !antern and operator). Mrs. Kennan lectures in January, February, March and 

April. Address Bappscx, Care Breton Is_tanp, Nova Scotia, CANADA. 
sponsibilities of Novel- 


MRS. CAROLINE THAXTER DUPEE, 


ian Art; Archzological Discoveries; Greek Drama; English Drama; Development 
of Opera; Isabella of Spain; Elizabeth of England; Catharine of Russia; Shake- 
oman. Dante ; Goethe. Classes in English, French, German and Italian history and 
terature. Address 28 Marre Street, Roxsury, Mass. 


rt. The Education of Girls. 2. The 
LLE KIMB Woman of Women. 3. The Human 
Voice. Good Sense and Good 


6. The Use of English. 


Lectures: Moral Re- 


10, Tennyson’s 
For 


Betmont, Mass. Women’s Clubs 

, beneficial to women, men, the chil- 

) dren, the community. The Four 

Hindrances to World-betterment shown and disproved. The Science of Human Be- 
ings our Present Educational Need. Homesand Homemakers. Human Brotherhood 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND Prac- 

Tick, refers, among others, by permission. to the 

following: Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, ex-State Re- 

t, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-President Michigan State Federa- 

ie of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich. ; Eliza M. Mosher, M.D., Professor of Hy- 

giene, Literary Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Com- 

stock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. 2. Smith, President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, 

Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President Cleveland Day Nursery and ee 

Association, Cleveland, Ohio ; Madame P. Marictte Davis, Purdue University, Lafay- 

ette, Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Ill.; M. C. 
Williams, M.D., Louisville, Ky. Address 21 Avzs., Detroit, Micu. 


Conducts correspondence- 
MR y| | IG ANKL| study courses, also lecture- 
“ J study courses in English Poets 


of the Nineteenth Century; American Poets; Short Story Writers ; The Growth of 
Lyric Poetry ; The Growth of Epic Poetry; The Arthurian Legend; Standard Novel- 
ists ; Studies in Robert Browning. These courses have been developed from three 
years of graduate study in Wellesh College and at the University of Chicago. Type- 
written syllabi will be sent to clubs desiring this work. For further information, 
address 915 University Avenus, Mapison, Wis. 


MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HAL 


the Cornerstone of Good Manners. 3. The Progress of Women in the roth Century. 
4. The Laughing Philosopher. 5. The Eternal Womanly. 6. Personal Reminiscences 
of Distinguished People. For other subjects and terms, please address Mrs, FLoRENCE 
Howe HALL, 910 PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY. 

Newspapers ; Boston of 


MISS HELEN M. WINSLO ) Today; What the Club Should 


Mean; New England Country Life, with dialect grey = g Rowland Robinson, 
‘David Harum” and original verses. Address 104 oot Street, EGLssTon 
Squars, Boston, Mass. 


LECTURES AND TALKS. 
, 3: Famous Women I Have 
Met. 2. Christian Courtesy 


Will lecture on: Women and 


Women in the Professional and In- 

. dustrial World. A Question in Social 

' Economics, Leaves from a Reporter’s 

Note-book. The Modern Newspaper, its Makers and Its Mission. Humorists of 
the Mid-Century. Address Asucrort, Mass. 


Lectures ON LITERATURE, ART AND SoctoLtocy. The 
Novel and the Short Story; Tennyson; Michael An- 


WM. G. WAR J gelo; The Training of the Future Citizen. For other 


subjects send for circular, address 281 DaArtmouTH Street, Boston, 


TALKS ON THE MoperRNn Nove.ists: 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard 


MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD. Kipling, George Meredith, Hall Caine, 

Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates, address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, BosTON. 

MRS FRANK CONOVER. INFLUENCE OF Mo.ieRe, with a sixth 
: evening of roo Stereopticon pictures. A 


complete egy of 17th —2 life. Recitations from the comedies, in the original 
hams | follow each lecture. or circular, etc., address 401 Satem Avenvuz, Day- 
HIO. 


Five lecture recitals on the Genius AND 


TON, 


MISS HELEN M. COL 


Address 146 Bowpoin Street, Boston. 


Is prepared to — Tue Dae as Lit- 
ERATURE, wit nterpretative Readings 
before Women’s Clubs. 


Will be pleased to receive the pateoni 
resident or visiting Club Women. F1 
EST HAIRDRESSING AND MANICURE Par- 


of 
N- 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER, 


the True Political Economy. Old Plymouth and Anti-slavery Reminiscences. Sto LAND REMO TREET : 
of the Pilgrine’ Landing ond Readings from Wa. | 
and The Bybury Book. 
j Musical Lectures illustrated with vocal and 
. instrumental music. Subjects: “The Songs Is pr d to give talks upon 
and Legends of the Sea ’’; ** The Old Scot- THe KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM; 


tish Music ’’; ‘*‘ Seven Centuries of English Song”; ‘‘ The Story of German Music”’ ; 
“Shakespeare in Music ’’ ; ‘‘ The History of Our National Music,” etc., etc. Address 
all applications care of ENGLAND Boston. 

2. The Classic and Romantic in Music. 3. Lives 


MISS 5. GC. VER © of the Composers. Each subject illustrated by 


Music. For dates and terms, address 76 East Stregt, New York City. 


A series of lectureson Music. 1, History of Music, 


ni viz., Kindergarten Discipline a 
Factor in Citizenship ; The Individual Self-Control of the Child, Character-Building in 
the Kindergarten ; Knowledge of the Kindergarten System a Basis for Life-Work, 
etc. Terms on application. 


Fraser AND KINDERGARTEN NormMat Crass. Thorough preparation 
for Kinde work. Two years’ course. Theory and practice combined. Special 
class for those with special ability. Diploma establishing competency of student. 
Number limited. Post-graduate work Mothers’ class. Miss Anniz Coo.ipcs Rust, 
80 West Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Princess}—Woman. 11. The French Salon. 12. Selections from B |, 
3 terms and dates, address Miss KimBALL’s SCHOOL FoR Girx_ts, WorcESTER, Mass. | 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


Continued. 


Presets masterpieces of Literature, 
. especially Poetry and Drama, in Dra- 
matic Recitals and Interpretative 
Lectures. Fifth season before the leading clubs, colleges and lecture 
courses in the country. Repertoire includes Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac”’ and “L’Aiglon,”’ Stephen Phillips’ “Paolo and Francesca,’”’ Haupt- 
mann’s “The Sunken Bell,” Browning’s Dramas and Poems, George Eliot’s 
“Armegart,” and other poems, Schiller’s “The Maid of Orleans,” and a va- 
riety of other programs. For terms, dates, etc., address Mrs. BAKER. 2684 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“How PERIODICALS ARE ILLUSTRATED.’’ 

. , A lecture on the Processes used in illustrat- 

“ ing the Periodicals of the day, exemplified 
by Artists’ Original Drawings, Proofs, Plates and Prints, loaned by lead- 
ing American publishers. Specially adapted to esas governed by Art 
and Literature Committees. Has been delivered tomany Women’s Clubs. 
Terms, $10 and expenses. Descriptive circular and testimonials sent on 
application. 
: Address, Room 29, 131 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, MAss. 


Lectures upon every one of Shake- 

chief dramas, 24 in number. 

Has a course of six, to be given as a 

series or separately, entitled “‘Srupiges oF IDEAL WOMANHOOD FROM 
SHAKESPEARE;”’ also, has a lecture upon “THESTATUS OF THE THEATRE 


IN AMERICA.”’ Address at SUPREME JUDICIAL CouRT, BosTON. 


REV, HENRY G. SPAULDING, !LLUSTRATED LECTURES 


on Christian Art, Litera- 
ture, Travels and Classical Antiquities. Mr. SPAULDING originated the 
modern illustrated lecture; and his lectures have been given before many 
of the leading Lyceums, Institutes, Colleges, Schools and Clubs of the 
country. His colored lantern slides are unsurpassed for beauty and accur- 
acy. His latest course on “ The Life of Christin Art,” presents the mas- 
terpieces of Christian painting, Single lectures given. For 16pp circular, 
terms, etc., address 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
pianoforte illustrations. 


MRS. EDWARD A. GLEGHORN 


aly”; “Music in France”; “Music in England”; “Music in Scotland”; 
“The Folk-Music of Ireland’’; ““The Music of Fiction.” Lectures given 
singly, or in courses. For circulars, terms, etc,, address Mrs. EpwARp A., 
CLEGHORN, ELMCOTE, CONCORD, MAss. 


Will make engagements for the 

following subjects: Walt Whitman 

_ and Leaves of Grass; Walt Whit- 

man the Man; Co Essayists; Thomas Hardy. Miss BARBOUR 
will also conduct classes in English Literature and Current Events. Address 40 


RUTLAND SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Miss ANNA CAULFIELD 

Who has been appointed 

Attache of_the Depart- 

ment of Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition by Commissioner-General Peck, 

is a lecturer and critic of ability. On her return from Paris, Miss Cau. 

FIELD will lecture otm:.I. The Paris Exposition; LI. Art at the Exposi- 

tion. Ill. Literary and Artistic Life of Paris. IV. Masterpieces of French 

Art. V. Rome. VI. Florence. VII. Venice. Lectures illustrated by ar- 

tistically colored slides. For terms and dates address, until October 1, 

Miss ANNA CAULFIELD, 20 AVENUE RAPP, PARIS, in care of United States 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition. 

the Emer- 


MISS ELIZABETH WELLINGTON LORD, 


of Oratory, Boston. An evening with Scott’s IVANHOR, or miscellaneous 
readings. For information address ELIZABETH W. Lorp, OTTER RIVER, 
SS. 


Lectures and Talks, with 


Graduate of 


ae and Critical Lectures 
p , on English and American Litera- 
ture. Full list of subjects and the 
terms will be sent on application to Mr. VINCENT, at 16 GRAMERCY PARK, 


New YorK CITY. 


Famous Bachelors of the World : 

Voltaire, Beethoven. ‘Three 

Illustrated Lectureson Beautiful Pottery, Lecture on Mary Stuart, Women 
of the Homeric Age, Twoentertainments suitable forGentlemen’s penis 
for Women’s Clubs. An evening with Mary, Queen of Scots, including 
the Queen’s plea before the English Bar in historical costume, pictures, 
tartans and thistles: also a musicalevening with Angelo and the Colonna. 


Circulars with full syllabus, CoLBOURNE CRESCENT, BROOKLINE, MAss. 


ADOLPH ROEDER, LECTURE COURSES OR STUDY TALKS 


I Symbol—Psychology. 
II Symbolism. 
IV Music and Its Psychological Values. 
For terms and dates address ADOLPH ROEDER, Orange, N. J. 


MRS. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH, 


Fifth Biennial Leaves Us. A Plea for Humor Among Women._ Use of 
Money; the Ethics of Spending. Some Debatable Fords and Friendly 
Bridges for Clubwomen. Women in Journalism. The Necessity for a 
Choice in the Modorn Complexity of Pursuits; the Economy of Reserve. 
A Study of the Empress Dowager of China. Special historical subjects on 
application. Address for terms and dates, 351 Jefferson Ay., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


SRTA. CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


time resi- 
dent of Chile, lectures on Typical Life in Chile. The Land of the Incas. 
Social Condition of the Women of Spanish America. Folk-lore of Chile 
and Peru, Reminiscences of the Cuban Summer School, Character, Cul- 
ture, Mental by ey An Hour with the Poets of Spanish America. 
Terms: $10 to $25 and expenses. Arrangements may also be made for 
classes in t he Spanish Language and Literature. Address7 DURHAM Sr., 

STON, MAss, 


My business as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee and Agent 
has grown during the past year so that I now have the care of property 
valued at $500,000. If you have property requiring Fidelity Bonds, wh 
not call or write for mylast circular? All legal papers promptly executed. 


Room 304 Tremont Building, BOSTON. 


The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo 
men in their clubs. Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and_thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it just 
what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling to 
Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; How to Make, 
Second, State and Put Motions; Rules of Debate; Con- 
testing and Yielding the Floor; The Previous Question; 
Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Reconsidera- 
tion of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amendments; Ways 
to Amend; Dependent and Independent Motions; The 
Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, to Postpone, 
and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties and Its Report; 
Questions of Privilege, and Questions of Order; all care- 
fully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
is the authority in the conduct of all Meetir gs by 


The General Federation of Women’s €lubs. 


Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60certs each 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


The-Club Woman, Bests 
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